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‘ PROGRAM 
First Session. Wednesday Morning, June 11, 10:30-12:00 


P Devotional Service... ecccnnnnncinnnnnns Presipent J. H Harrts, 
Jr _ Bonebrake Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. 
Addresses of Welcome o.com Dean Suarter Maruews, 
Le ; Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 
Mr. Ropert CASHMAN, 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

- Organization of the Conference. 
_ Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
a _ Presipent Grorce W. RicHarps, 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in the U. S., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

ort Concerning the Study of Theological Education, 

Proressor Witt1AM ApAMS Brown, 


ne Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


Second Session. Wednesday Afternoon, June 11, 2:00-4:30 


Devotional’ Servicev.--. =. eee PRESIDENT JOHN ABERLY, 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 
“The Aims and Objectives of Theological Education.” 


A summary of data assembled by the Study. 
Proressor Mark A, May, 


Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Discussion opened DYsq...00.2.-0225 Proressor G. H. C. MACGREGOR, 


- Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 
Theology Library PROFESSOR CLARENCE T. CRAIG, 
berlim@raduate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF THECREEY ; 
PAGE CLA lPhied| Ressi0 1. Wednesday Evening, June 11, 8:00—10:00 


Gatibersia, Service... te eee Presipent S. D. PRamss, 
Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 


Theological Address—“The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in its 
Bearing upon Present Day Life”...... PRoressor Harris F. Ratt, 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 


Discussion. 


Fourth Session. Thursday Morning, June 12, 9:30—-12:00 


Devotional Service oo... Dean Water ViviaAN Mosns, 
Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa. 

“Class Room Teaching Methods in Theological Seminaries.” 
A summary of data assembled by the Study ...PRoressor May. 
Discussion opened by.c..e.0sncenne eee Dean Lewis J. SHERRILL, 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Fifth Session. Thursday Afternoon, June 12, 2:00-4:30 


Devotional Service....-ccccnsersecseserncsen Proressor W. Harvey JELLIE, 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Canada. 

“The Training and Background of Theological Students.” 
A summary of data assembled by the Study....Proressor May. 
Discussion opened by... ccc Prorgessor Conrad H. MonHuMan, 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New York. 
CHANCELLOR Howarp P. WHIDDEN, 
McMaster University, Toronto, Canada. 
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Sixth Session. Thursday Evening, June 12, 8:00-10:00 


DGVOLIONAL “SOPVICE 208 cosheljenccacheiinewds PRESIDENT JOHN R. Sampry, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
Presidential Address—“The Educational Standards of Theolog- 


decmpaciinariogo! .eo es eee Dean LutHer A. WEIGLE, 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut. 
MISCussion Opened «by .okdc.ccsakadccs PRESIDENT ARLO A. Brown, 


Drew University, Madison, New Jersey. 


Seventh Session: Friday Morning, June 13, 9:30-12:00 


WevotIonal SErViCE .cicecsccsisesisrsecrnen Proressor Evert J. BLEKKINK, 

Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan. 

“The Function of the Church in the Modern Community in Rela- 
tion to Training for the Ministry.” 

A summary of data assembled by the Study... Professor May. 


DiSCuSSi0N OPeNed DYo.eecccccccceccccccscecssseeene Dean SuHAILER MATHEWS. 


CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP 


Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y., President Harry- 
L. Reed. 

Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me., President W. J. 

j Moulton. 

Bethany Bible School, 3485 Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 

Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn., Dean W. P. Ladd. 

Biblical Seminary in New York, New York City, President Wil- 
bur W. White. 

Bonebrake Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio, President J. H. 
Harris. 

Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Mass., Dean A. C. 
Knudson. 

Central Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio, President H. J. 
Christman. 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill, President A. W. 
Palmer. 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N. Y., President 
A, W. Beaven. 

Crane Theological School, Tufts College, Menon Mass., Dean 
L. S. McCollester. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa., President M. G. Evans. 
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Diocesan Theological College, Montreal, Canada, Principal E. I. 
Rexford. 

Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., President Arlo A. 
Brown. 

Duke University School of Religion, Durham, N. C. 

Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo., President 8. 
D. Press. 

Emmanuel College, Toronto, Canada, Principal Alfred Gandier. 

Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., Dean H. B. 
Washburn. 

Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., President F. H. 
Clapp. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, I]1]., President F. C. Eiselen. 

General Theological Seminary, New York City, Dean H. E. W. 
Fosbroke. 

Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, Dean L. H. Larimer. 

Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn., President R. 
W. Barstow. 

Harvard Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., Dean W. L. Sperry. 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., 
President C. M. Jacobs. 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., President John 
Aberly. 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, Ill, President L. F. 
Gruber. 

McMaster University, Toronto, Canada, Chancellor H. P. Whidden. 

Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Ill., President C. R. Bowen. 

Mission House, Plymouth, Wis., President Paul Grosshuesch. 

Moravian College and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa., 
President W. N. Schwarze. 

New Church Theological Seminary, Boston, Mass. 

Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, Mass., Professor 
W. N. Donovan. 

Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal., Professor J. W. Buck- 
ham. 

Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, Berkeley, Cal. 

Presbyterian College, Halifax, N. 8. 

Presbyterian College of Montreal, Canada, Professor Charles 
Bieler. 


Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago, Tll., President J. T. 


Stone. 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Omaha, Neb., President L. C. 
Denise. 


Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa., Presi- 
dent John McNaugher. 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., President 
John R. Sampey. 

The College of the Bible, Louisville, Ky., Professor C. L. Pyatt. 

Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J., President J. R. Stevenson. 

Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J., President E. S. 
Worcester, 

Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pa., President G. W. Richards. 

Trinity College, Toronto, Canada. 

United Christian Missionary Society, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Union Theological Seminary, New York City, President H. S. 
Coffin. 

Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va., President B, R. Lacy. 

Union Theological College, Montreal, Canada, Dean D. L. Ritchie. 

United Church Theological College, Halifax, N. S. 

University of Chicago, Divinity School, Chicago, [11., Dean Shailer 
Mathews. 

Vanderbilt University, School of Religion, Nashville, Tenn. 

Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Mich., President S. 
Nettinga. 

Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa., President J. A. 
Kelso. 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Westminster, Md., President 
H. L. Elderdice. 

Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn., Dean L. A. Weigle. 


INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR REPRESENTATIVES AT THE CONFERENCE 


Bethany Bible School, Chicago, Illinois. 
President Albert C, Wieand. . .. 
Professor Warren W. Slabaugh. 
Professor Elgin 8. Moyer. 

Mr. Burton Metzler, Visitor. 

Biblical Seminary in New York, New York. 
President Wilbert W. White. 

Professor Caroline L. Palmer. 
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Bonebrake Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. 
President J. H. Harris. 
Dean C. E. Ashcraft. 
Central Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. 
Professor Edward R. Hamme. 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. 
President Emeritus Ozora S. Davis. 
Professor Matthew Spinka. 
Professor Wilhelm Pauck. 
Professor Walker M. Alderton. 
Mr. Samuel C. Kincheloe, Research Associate, Visitor. 
Mr. Robert Cashman. 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New York. 
President Albert W. Beaven. 
Professor Conrad Henry Moehlman. 
Professor Ernest W. Parsons. 
Drew University, Madison, New Jersey. 
President Arlo A. Brown. 
Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri. 
President Samuel D. Press. 
Emmanuel College, Toronto, Canada. 
Principal Alfred Gandier. 
Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia. 
President Franklin H, Clapp. 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Tlinois. 
Professor Harris F. Rall. 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio. 
Dean L. H. Larimer. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Connecticut. 
President-Elect Robbins W. Barstow. 
Professor G. H. C. Macgregor. 
Professor Elbert C. Lane. 
Dean Karl R. Stolz of the School of Religion. 
Harvard Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Professor George La Piana. 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
Dean Lewis J. Sherrill. 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 
President John Aberly. 
Professor Harvey Hoover. 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Mount Airy, Pennsylvania. 
Professor Luther D. Reed. 


Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, Illinois: 
President L. Franklin Gruber. 
Professor E. F. Krauss. 
Professor William Eckert. 
Professor Henry Schaeffer. 
McMaster University, Toronto, Canada. 
- Chancellor Howard P. Whidden. 
Meadville Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. 
President Sidney B. Snow. 
Professor Robert J. Hutcheon. 
Professor Clayton R. Bowen. 
Professor Charles H. Lyttle. 
Professor L. Ward Brigham. 
Mission House College and Theological Seminary, Plymouth, 
Wisconsin. 
Professor Adolph W. Krampe. 
Montreal Presbyterian College, Montreal, Canada. 
Professor W. Harvey-Jellie. 
Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
Dean Walter Vivian Moses. 
Newton Theological Institution. 
Professor James P. Berkeley. 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. 
Professor A. J. Harms. 
Professor W. L. Ferguson. 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 
Professor Clarence T. Craig. 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 
Professor Herbert Francis Evans. 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. 
Dean Andrew Zenos. 
Professor R. W. Frank. 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Omaha, Nebraska. 
President Larimore C. Denise. 
Professor Henry Dale White. 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Dr. Paul Martin. 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 
President John R. Sampey. 
Professor J. McKee Adams. 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in the U. S., Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 
President George W. Richards. 
Dr. W. A. Korn. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York. 
Dr. William Adams Brown. 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. 
Professor W. Talieferro Thompson. 
University of Chicago Divinity School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Dean Shailer Mathews. 
Professor Theodore G, Soares. 
Professor W. C. Bower. 
_ Professor A. G. Baker. 
Professor J. M. P. Smith. 
Professor Ernest J. Chane. 
Professor E. E. Aubrey, Visitor. 
Vanderbilt University School of Religion, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Dean O, E. Brown. 
Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan. 
Professor Evert J. Blekkink. 
Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Professor David E. Culley. 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Dean Luther A. Weigle. 
Also 
Dr. Mark A. May, of the School of Education of Yale University, 
Director of the Study of Theological Education. 
Dr. D. R. Patterson, of Union Theological College, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, Visitor. ; 

Dr. John E. Bradford, General Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the United Presbyterian Church of North America. 
Dr. H. O. Pritchard, General Secretary of the National Board of 

Education of the Disciples of Christ. 
Professor Ralph W. Nelson, Phillips Bible College, Enid, Okla- 

homa. 

The Conference was called to order by President Luther A. 
Weigle. 

The President appointed the following committees: 

(1) The Nominating Committee: L. H. Larimer, Chairman, 
Larimer C. Denise, James P. Berkeley, Paul Martin, Lewis i. 
Sherrill. 


(2) The Business and Findings Committee: Albert W. Bea- 
ven, Chairman, Herbert F. Evans, David E. Culley, John R. Sam- 
pey, G. H. C. Macgregor, Walker M. Alderton, Andrew Zenos, 
Wilbert W. White, Arlo A. Brown, Alfred Gandier, George W. 
Richards, Sidney B. Snow. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee, Eden Theo- 
logical Seminary at Webster Groves, Missouri, and Mission House 
College and Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, at Plymouth, Wisconsin, were elected to member- 
ship in the Conference. 

Upon the recommendation of Dean Shailer Mathews, it was 
voted to extend to the Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
and Union Theological College, both of Chicago, Illinois, an invi- 
tation to join in the membership of the Conference. 

Upon the recommendation of Dean Luther A. Weigle, it was 
voted to extend to Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
at Louisville, Kentucky, a similar invitation to join the Confer- 
ence membership. 

The Secretary will gladly receive from members of the Confer- 
ence further suggestions as to institutions which might be inter- 
ested to receive an invitation to join in our fellowship. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
This report covers the period from July 1, 1928, to June 7, 1930: 


Receipts: 


Balance on hand at the last Biennial Confer- 


I Il 8 Mia sie narnee GOR $1,200.66 
February 28, 1929, to June 7, 1930, dues from 
SO PSOE TTC TE 9 ot ac SE Re en 560.00 
Refund from Professor W. A. Brown advanced 
OT EDA ee Eng cinch caectsc 107.16 
March 20, 1930, to June 7, 1930, dues from 
Bei eae FALSE EE ret ied aaiicins ahact ones cha tetoternctevestbe 500.00 
$2,367.82 
Harpenses: 


Conference in Union Theological Seminary, 


June, 1928, and other meetings 0... $ 252,32 
Subscriptions to “Christian Education” for 
Ny REY AE i OOS fC Ren Sane te eae ee ee 96.75 


Paid to Professor W. A. Brown for Secretary 107.16 
A. L. Warnshuis for Drew University Con- 


FEPeN CE ie Oise 200.00 
A. L. Warnshuis for Drew University Confer- 
enctevadditional 2522 aerate eee 160.78 
Printing of Bulletin 6 of 1928 Conference Pro- 
ceedings, invitations and programs ............... 196.02 
Postage and staonery 2is.ies ee ee 31.50 
$1,044.53 
Balance on hand, June 7, 1930 oe $1,323.29 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE W. RICHARDS, 

Treasurer. 

On motion the Report of the Treasurer was adopted with ex- 

pression of appreciation on the part of the members of the Con- 

ference of the efficient service which has been rendered by Presi- 

dent Richards in the administration of the financial affairs of the 
Conference. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


At the opening of the Second Session, the Nominating Com- 
mittee presented the following report: 

For President of the Conference—Dean Shailer Mathews. 

For Vice-President—Principal Alfred Gandier. 

For Secretary-Treasurer—President George W. Richards. 

For Corresponding Secretary—Dr. W. A. Korn. 

This report was adopted and the Secretary cast the ballot in 
favor of the persons placed in nomination. 

President Mathews succeeded President Weigle in the Chair. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS AND 
FINDINGS 


At the close of the Sixth Session, the Committee on Business 
and Findings recommended the adoption of the following reso- 
lutions: 

(1) That the members of the Conference express their hearty 
appreciation of the courtesies received from their hosts at 
the present meeting and tender their sincere thanks to the 
Chicago Theological Seminary and the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago for a most pleasant meeting of the 
Conference. 
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(2) 


(4) 


That the members of the Conference record their apprecia- 
tion of the work done during the past two years by their 
retiring President, Dean Luther A. Weigle, and that they 


also express the debt of obligation which they feel to Presi- 


dent George W. Richards for the continuing service which 
he has rendered as Secretary and Treasurer. 

That the members of the Conference record their high appre- 
ciation of the work done by Dr. Mark A. May and his asso- 
ciate, Dr. R. B. Montgomery, in assembling data concerning 
theological education in the United States and Canada. The 
work has been pushed with vigor and skill and the informa- 
tion already available is exceedingly valuable to those who 
are responsible for the education of ministers and other 
Christian workers. The Conference pledges its cooperation 
in the further prosecution of this study under the leadership 
of Dr. May. 

The Conference also tenders its thanks to the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research for granting funds for this 
research into the present status of Theological Education in 
the Theological Seminaries and Colleges, and expresses its 
sense of the high value of the results already secured. 

That the following persons be designated as members of the 
Continuation Committee: 


CONTINUATION COMMITTEE 


Professor William Douglas Mackenzie, Chairman. 


Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Connecticut. 


President Albert W. Beaven. 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New York. 


President Arlo A. Brown. 


Drew University, Madison, New Jersey. 


Professor William Adams Brown. 


Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York. 


President Fred C. Eiselen. 


Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 


Professor Herbert Francis Evans. 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 
President Milton G. Evans. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania. 
Dean H. E. W. Fosbroke. 

General Theological Seminary, New York, New York. 
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Principal Alfred Gandier. 
Emmanuel College, Toronto, Canada. 
President L. Franklin Gruber. 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, Illinois. 
President Everett C. Herrick. 
Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 
President Charles M. Jacobs. 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania. 
Dean Albert C. Knudson. 
Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Massachusetts. 
President Benjamin R. Lacy, Jr. 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. 
Dean William P. Ladd. 
Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Principal F. 8. Mackenzie. 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Canada. 
Dean Shailer Mathews. 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago, Chicago, Tlinois. 
Dean Lee 8. McCollester. 
Crane Theological School, Tufts College, Medford, Massa- 
chusetts. 
President Albert W. Palmer. 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. 
President Harry Lathrop Reed. 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, New York. 
President George W. Richards. 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in the United 
States, Lancaster, Pa. 
Dean D. L. Ritchie. 
United Theological College, Montreal, Canada. 
President John R. Sampey. 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 
President W. N. Schwarze. 
Moravian College and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Dean Willard L. Sperry. 
Harvard Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
President J. Ross Stevenson. 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 
President John Timothy Stone. 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois, 
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Professor W. F. Tillett. 
Vanderbilt School of Religion, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Dean Henry B. Washburn. , 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Dean Luther A. Weigle, Vice Chairman. 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut. 
President Wilbert W. White. 
Biblical Seminary in New York, New York. 
Professor Edward S. Worcester. 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 
(5) That the following persons be designated as members of the 
Executive Commitee : 


EX&rcutivE CoMMITTER 


Ex-officio, the President of the Conference—Dean Shailer 
Mathews; the Vice-President—Principal Alfred Gandier; the 
Secretary-Treasurer—President George W. Richards; and 
as Chairman—Dean Luther A. Weigle; additional members, 
Professor William Adams Brown, President Fred C. Eise- 
len, Dean H. E. W. Fosbroke, President Charles M. Jacobs, 
Dean Willard L. Sperry, President Albert W. Beaven, Presi- 
dent J. Ross Stevenson, President Arlo Ayres Brown. 

(6) That the Executive Committee be empowered to appoint 
such committees as may be requested by those responsible 
for the conduct of the study of Theological Education. 

(7) Concerning the Theological Conference at Drew University: 
The International Missionary Council, through its Secre- 
tary, Mr. A. L. Warnshuis, proposed to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference that it call a meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the Theological Seminaries and Colleges in the 
United States and Canada to consider and discuss questions 
relating to “Theological Education and the World Mission 
of Christianity.” These questions were raised in'a new way 
through the papers and addresses of the Jerusalem Confer- 
ence and were of such a nature as to attract the attention 
of the schools of the churches in all lands. 

Your Committee accepted the proposal and, with the 
assistance of Secretary Warnshuis and his staff, called a 
conference at Drew University, Madison, New Jersey, for 
November 29 to December 1, 1929. One hundred and ten 
delegates of fifty-eight seminaries were present. The gen- 
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(8) 


eral. subject under discussion was the apologetic for our 

time. Papers were read and discussed by men of widely 

different points of view. Deep interest was awakened and 
those who were in attendance expressed their hearty appre- 
ciation of the benefit they received. 

Your Committee submits in reference to this extraordi- 
nary conference, for your adoption, the following resolu- 
tions: 
(a) That this Seventh Biennial Conference approve the 

action of the Executive Committee in the matter of the 
Drew Conference ; 

(b) That the Conference express its gratitude to Secretary 
Warnshuis and his associates for their cooperating in 
making the arrangements for this meeting; 

(c) That the Conference express its appreciation of the 
generous hospitality of the President and Faculty of 
Drew University and rejoice in the beneficent results 
of the Conference. 

Concerning the matter of the statement of the aims of theo- 

logical education which was referred to the Committee on 

Business and Findings: 

That the following statement, which has been prepared by 
a sub-committee, be incorporated in the published proceed- 
ings of this Seventh Biennial Conference; and further, that 
mimeographed copies of the same be circulated immediately 
among the Conference membership for the purposes of 
discussion : 


THE AIMS OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


A STATEMENT PREPARED BY A SuB-COMMITTEE 


“In attempting to define the aim of theological education, we 


must distinguish between the aims which students of theology 
share with specialists in other fields to advance the boundaries 
of knowledge in the subject of their primary interest and the 
function of the theological seminary as a professional school for 
training men (and women) in the ministry of the Christian 
Church—the word ministry being understood in the most general 
sense to include not only the pastorate but other forms of special- 
ized Christian service. Clearly, then, the aim of the seminary as 
an educational institution must be determined (a) by the purpose 
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of the church for which it is to train ministers; (b) by the nature 
of the ministry they are to render. 

“The Christian Church is the organized fellowship which has 
for its special function the cultivation of the religious life through 
the worship of God as revealed through Jesus Christ and the 
releasing and directing of energies which are to bear fruit not 
only in the development of Christian character in individuals, 
but in the creation of a Christian society. 

“Tt is the function of the Christian ministry in all its forms 
(a) to increase men’s knowledge of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ and to summon them to personal consecration to him and 
to the Gospel; (b) to lead them in their worship of God; (c) to 
be the counsellor of individual men and women in their personal 
duties and difficulties; (d) to furnish leadership to the Christian 
Church in its educational, social and missionary activities. 

“Tt is the function of the seminary as the training school for 
the Christian ministry (a) to clarify the students’ conception of 
the God whom Christ reveals; (b) to deepen their loyalty to the 
cause to which he summons; (c) to furnish them with the knowl- 
edge and skill they need to serve that cause effectively in the place 
to which they shall be called. 

“In determining in detail what knowledge and skill a particu- 
lar seminary should seek to impart to its students, we find differ- 
ences of view, depending in part (a) upon the conception of the 
nature of the Christian God—of the way in which he has revealed 
himself and of the exact function which the church should fulfil 
in society; (b) partly upon the particular constituency which 
the seminary in question serves (e. g. denominational or inter- 
denomination, etc.). 

“But whatever these differences may be, certain common con- 
clusions follow from the central aim of theological education as 
above defined. Whatever else it adds or omits, it should at least 
(a) give special attention to the studies which furnish informa- 
tion concerning the nature, origin and history of the Christian 
Church, its literature, teachings and practices, the forms it now 
assumes in the world and the extent and forms of the movement 
for Christian unity; (b) give special attention to those studies 
which help to clarify the conception of God and relate faith in 
God to the contemporary movements in science and philosophy 
which make that faith difficult for many of our contemporaries ; 
(c) make definite provision in such form as may seem most effec- 
tive for its particular constituency for the cultivation of the 
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religious life of faculty and students, that the primary motive 
which leads men to the work of the ministry will be kept warm 
and vital; (d) give such technical training as may fit its students 
to perform effectively the four-fold function above outlined.” 
Dr. WittiAmM ADAMS Brown, 
PrincipaL ALFRED GANDIER, 
PROFESSOR CLARENCE T. Cralc. 


A covering letter will accompany this statement and it is 
hoped that all the members of the Conference will take full oppor- 
tunity to express their views on this important matter. 

The foregoing resolutions were unanimously carried. 

The Conference voted to extend to President William Douglas 
Mackenzie its sincere appreciation of his long and faithful and 
most competent service as Chairman of the Executive and Con- 
tinuation Committees. 

On motion of President John R. Sampey, the Conference voted 
that the term of office of the President (and other officers?) should 
continue until the closing hour of the subsequent biennial session. 

The invitation of President Aberly to hold the next biennial 
meeting of the Conference at the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, was received with pleasure and 
referred to the Executive Committee, with power. 

It was suggested by Dr. Paul Martin that the Director of the 
Study of Theological Education be requested to provide for all 
who may request them, copies of the summary data sheets dis- 
tributed at this meeting so that these may be made available to 
the full faculty membership of our constituency. This request 
was received and referred to the Executive Committee, with 
power. 


OPENING ADDRESS BY DEAN SHAILER MATHEWS 


You may be interested to know something of the relations 
which are sustained between the Chicago Theological Seminary 
and the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 

The Divinity School is an integral part of the University. As 
a graduate school of the University it is coordinated with all the 
other graduate schools of the University. Chicago Theological 
Seminary is an independent institution of Congregational control 
and Congregational origin. It is affiliated with the University 
of Chicago through the Divinity School. It gives its own degrees 
and there is no organic union between it and the Divinity School. 
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There is, however, administrative cooperation. Programs are 
planned together. Courses are so organized in different depart- 
ments as to make the work both supplementary and complemen- 
tary for both institutions. The students of one institution may 
take a third of their work in the other and have it count toward 
their own degree. Students of the Theological Seminary are 
registered in and have all the privileges of the University. The 
B.D. degree is given by both institutions. The A.M. and Ph.D. 
degrees are granted in accordance with the rules established in 
the several departments of the University. The faculties of both 
schools meet independently to plan their own courses along cer- 
tain lines of agreement. Neither faculty has any sort of veto 
power over the other but each has the right to decide which 
courses given by the other may count toward its own degree. As 
a matter of fact, all are so counted. The requirements for the 
B.D. degree of the two institutions are not indentical. The point 
of contact is through the courses and not through the institutions’ 
general operation. Thus we have what might be called a joint 
faculty of about fifty and a joint student body which in the 
course of the year amounts to something like 700. At any one 
time it is about 300. 

Thus, in the spirit of comity, amity and cooperation we come 
together and work together without seeking to convert one 
another. We represent some thirty denominations. About one- 
fourth of our students are Baptists. There is no denominational 
discrimination so far as the faculty is concerned. 

As theological teachers we are now facing problems: which are 
problems of the institutions and which involve the whole problem 
of the churches. What are we trying to make the churches do? 
When we speak about theological education, we are speaking 
about two currents: the one, toward self-educated leadership; the 
other, toward the more highly developed specialized and scientific 
leadership. I am hoping that this discussion will help us to 
understand this double current. 

We are facing also the whole problem of whether we can train 
people into religion—whether there is any training in religious 
leadership and in religion itself comparable to the training of the 
engineering school. Can we tell people how to teach others to 
use the great personal forces of the universe; in other words, to 
be religious? Otherwise, theological education is a highly literary 
pursuit. Are we training people to have questions or to have 
methods of answering questions? 
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IT was interested not long ago to inquire how many preachers 
preached about God in their sermons, and how often. I was even 
more interested to discover that the answer is only about five per 
cent in the course of a year! This opens up a serious question 
which I believe our Conference will have to face sooner or later 
in the matter of curriculum. 

One other thing seems to be clear. It is not going to be possi- 
ble to organize any single type of theological education for all 
sorts of religious bodies. There must be multiple quantity if we 
are going to have unity of efficiency. The Conference, in other 
words, is face to face with a problem of life and death—the Chris- 
tian Church. If we are going to have intelligent leadership, is it 
going to be efficient, or are we going to surrender the churches to 
unintelligent but efficient leadership? Is it possible to have intel- 
ligent and ecclesiastical leadership simultaneously ? 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE STUDY 
OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


3y Dr. WituiAM ApAms Brown 


To the Members of the 
Conference of Theological Seminaries: 


The purpose of the very simple report I shall make this 
morning is a double one: (1) to put in its proper setting the 
somewhat more detailed report which will be brought before us 
by Dr. May, the Director of our Study, whom I am sure we are 
all very glad to welcome to our number; (2) to mention three 
or four of the major problems which have been raised in our 
minds as the study has proceeded which should lie in the back- 
ground of our thoughts as we consider the more detailed aspects 
of our cooperative enterprise. 

First, let us voice our own congratulations on the fact that 
this study, for which we have been working so long, is now at 
last an accomplished fact. There were a number of times in the 
last half dozen years when the patient was very ill and more 
than once when his life was despaired of by reputable physicians. 
Now, however, the child is very much alive and for that we 
should all be thankful. We may congratulate ourselves also on 
the character of the people who are working with this study. 
Dr. May comes to this work not simply with the technical equip- 
ment of a man who has done the detailed scientific research to 
which the Institute, with which we are cooperating, regards it- 
self as committed, but with technical theological training as 
well. And, what is a great deal more important, he shares our 
major interest in a study that will really help to make the 
Church of Jesus Christ and its ministry more effective in the 
building up of the Kingdom of God. 

I am extremely sorry that we miss from our number today 
Dr. May’s assistant, Dr. Montgomery, who is kept at home by 
what we hope will issue in a very happy domestic event. We 
were attracted to Dr. Montgomery in the first place because of 
his keen interest in the efficiency of the ministry. He has made 
an admirable contribution to the field of education in his doctor’s 
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thesis, “A Study of the Education of Ministers of the Disciples 
of Christ”. 

I think, too, that Dr. May would want me, in this very con- 
gratulatory and laudatory speech, to include the gratitude that 
we, who have assisted with this study, feel for the almost unbe- 
lievable cooperation which we have had from the different semi- 
naries. The most interesting and encouraging and surprising 
thing has been that this cooperation has come, not simply from 
the members of our own group, but from interests which we 
naturally supposed would never have anything to do with such 
an enterprise. When I tell you that Concordia Theological Semi- 
nary in St. Louis, Missouri, has placed her facilities at our 
disposal, you will perhaps appreciate what I mean by the range 
of cooperation which we have secured. 

There are, I think, certain definite reasons for this coopera- 
tion. Within the last four or five years a good many things 
have been happening. We have come to feel from many different 
quarters that we are facing, as an organized Christian Church, 
a kind of challenge, of an intensity that we had not appreciated 
until recently. The three great conferences—Stockholm, Lau- 
sanne and Jerusalem—voiced in different ways the consensus of 
Christians of all kinds that some form of unity is essential if we 
are to meet the challenge of the organized forces of secularism 
which all over the world are massing themselves together and 
presenting alternatives to our Christian faith. I speak of the 
movements in Russia, in Italy, of the revival of the type of 
religion represented by the Roman Catholic Church. We are com- 
ing to feel that, after all, what our young people want is not so 
much an opportunity to express themselves as they now are, as 
to find themselves in something bigger than they now are, in 
devotion to which they can grow into something that is really 
worth while. 

So, I think, we are coming to feel that unless we, who repre- 
sent the freer Protestant tradition, can cooperate in presenting 
to the church of our own day something as thrilling, as unifying 
and as commanding as is presented in these authoritarian Sys- 
tems, we are not going to be able to meet the demands made 
upon it. 

Of the three phases of the study, which are naturally related, 
the first is now measurably complete—what our seminaries and 
students are actually doing. We are planning and have already 
gone some of the way in the development of the second phase— 
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a functional study of the ministry. The third phase has to do 
with denominational policies. We have as yet done almost 
nothing about this although we have accumulated through the 
courtesy of the United States Government and of Dr. Fry of the 
Institute a mass of material as to the existing situation in the 
church as a whole, which will give us enormous leverage in any 
approach which we may make to the denominational authorities. 

The major question that we have to ask—the question that 
will determine the answer to all the others—is, “What is the 
objective that we want to accomplish? What are the objectives of 
theological education?” 

You can answer that question in one of two ways—in the 
singular or in the plural. Is there one objective of theological 
education so outstanding that we can all accept that, although 
we differ in many ways as to the way in which it would be met 
and its consequences for the definition of the minor objectives 
which we ought to study in detail? Or, are there many different 
objectives, each independent of the others? We have been living 
in a pluralistic age in which we have carried analysis so far that 
we have almost lost the sense of any one dominating purpose. If 
it should prove that there is one dominating objective that does 
bind us together, would it not be a glorious thing if we could say 
so? We may be encouraged by the experiences of Lausanne and 
of Jerusalem. When you think of that splendid message that 
came out of Jerusalem, is it too much to hope that before we get 
through we may have a definition of the objective of theological 
education which would separate the function of the church from 
all these other agencies with which it is so closely associated? I 
suggest as the first attempt at such a statement of objective the 
following: 

It is the aim of theological education to fit men to be ministers 
of the Christian gospel by (1) clarifying their conception of the 
God whom Christ reveals; (2) deepening their loyalty to the 
cause for which He suffered; (8) furnishing them with the knowl- 
edge and skill they need to serve that cause effectively for the 
task to which they are called; and, more particularly, (4) fitting 
them to be effective ministers of the Church which is the social 
agency through which the purposes of Christ are to be accom- 
plished (a) by furnishing them with the knowledge which is nec- 
essary for the task; (b) by releasing and directing the energies 
which are to bear fruit in the development of moral character and 
the promotion of social righteousness. 
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Now, whatever definition we may decide upon, our objective 
will have a direct bearing on the subject matter to be studied and 
on the particular methods that we follow. The embarrassment 
that we have found is that, however much you might try to isolate 
a part of this problem from the whole, you cannot do it. Back 
of this group of our fifty-six seminaries there are another hundred 
institutions that are not closely associated with us. Back of that 
again there is the vast majority of all our ministers who are not 
associated with us at all. Have we any responsibility for what is 
going to happen to that great company of men who are not being 
trained in any of our seminaries? Is there something that we 
can do cooperatively, along the lines of seminary extension 
through summer schools or in any other way, to improve the 
character of the secondary sources of ministerial training? 

Up to the present time the cooperation which you have given 
us has been of a more or less elementary kind, like getting ques- 
tionnaires answered. But statistical material is just the raw 
material that brings us face to face with real issues. What are 
the real problems that we are going to face when, having defined 
our objective and mapped out our subject matter, we face the 
question, how can we improve theological education ? 

We can do it only by first breaking up our problem into man- 
ageable parts. What shall be our standards of education for 
admission? How far can we get a unified program? How far 
must it be specialized? What can we do cooperatively in research? 
How can we cultivate the life of worship? Has the time come, 
or may it not soon come, when, in addition to our general con- 
sultants and in addition to our executives, we might be form- 
ing certain consultant committees, working in cooperation with 
headquarters, dealing with some of the problems which have been 
raised, so that when we come back two years from now and our 
study is complete, it will not represent simply the work of a few 
of us, but will really represent the concerted efforts of us all? 
These are some of the problems on which we now invite your 
counsel. 
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THE AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION 


By Proressor MacGregor 


The thing that strikes us first in this tabulation of the aims of 
theological education is the extraordinary way in which the two 
right hand columns are overloaded against the two left hand 
columns. 

Most of us seem to find great difficulty in rejecting what we 
do not consider to be the aim of theological education. We find 
it easier to say what we would include. 

Out of the 41 objectives stated in Appendix I(a), there are 
some 25 which are declared to be desirable or indispensable to no 
less than three-fourths of the constituency answering the ques- 
tionnaire. Actually 36 objectives out of 41 appear to be desirable 
to at least half of those who replied. 

Taking the other side of the sheet, one finds that there are 
about ten objectives out of the whole which appear to be of little 
importance to as many as a bare one-fourth. Only four are con- 
sidered as irrelevant to as many as one-fourth of the people who 
answered. It therefore seems very easy to understand why it is 
that our curricula are constantly becoming more and more over- 
laden. One of the results of this catholic taste in objectives is the 
elective system, which is hailed as a great advance in education. 
But one is tempted to ask whether the elective system as it is 
practiced in our seminaries is not due, not so much to our desire 
to give our students more latitude, as to our confession that we 
professors just do not know how we ought to guide our students 
and therefore we are, to a certain extent, allowing them to go 
their own way to theological perdition. 

The practical point arising out of all this is the question 
whether we really are aiming, or whether we ought to aim, at 
drawing up some formula, general or specific, which every semi- 
nary might feel itself capable of subscribing to. With these 
figures before us one feels that any such formula would be so 
completely general that it would not have very much effect in 
turning any particular seminary aside from the particular cur- 
riculum which it has been giving up to date. 
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As I read over the aims which have been suggested, I was 
struck by the fact that many of my colleagues really question 
whether the seminary ought to be considered an educational insti- 
tution at all. Reply after reply emphasized the practical aim— 
to turn out an efficient ministry. It is one thing to discuss the 
aim of theological education and it may be quite another thing to 
discuss the aim of seminary training. The replies which we have 
before us would seem to indicate that there is confusion at this 
point. 

Concerning seminary training as it may be conceived by some 
people, the objective to turn out an efficient ministry may be a 
legitimate statement. But it seems to me rather irrational to 
talk about the objectives of theological education and then to rule 
out the theological sciences. It is as though we were to say that 
the objective of musical education is not to cultivate the musical 
sciences but to train men to fill the orchestra platform. I do not 
quite follow the rigid distinction which is made in a reply such 
as that. If we are preparing to discuss this subject after we have 
laid aside the theological sciences altogether, then the question 
should be reformulated before we discuss it. 

We have before us (Appendix I(b)) twelve distinct aims of 
theological education. I would like to confine myself to two into 
which I think the others may all be classified : 

(1) The intellectual aim. Some of the replies seem to indi- 
cate the belief that scientific theological training ought to be left 
altogether to what we might call the university schools of divinity. 
I can’t just see that that antithesis ought to be drawn quite so 
strongly, as, for example (Appendix I(¢) page 4: 5)— 


“In a Seminary to prepare men for the several 
branches of the ordained Christian ministry. In a 
University to cultivate the theological sciences.” 


You of course understand the difference of emphasis, but surely 
there cannot be any theological education worthy of the name 
which is not motivated by a rigorously scientific attitude toward 
the subject which we are teaching and a frank desire to lead our 
students to the truth for the truth’s sake, and not merely because 
a certain thing which we are teaching is going to be of some 
practical use to the student as soon as he gets out into the 
ministry. It seems to me that there cannot be any more devastat- 
ing ————— than the idea that any part of God’s 
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may be neglected in the equipment of the complete minister 
simply because we admit that it cannot be turned into practical 
use as soon as a man gets out into the work of his parish. 

The very first objective of all theological education ought to 
be to make our students think for themselves, and to think about 
a great many things which they will not have any practical use 
for whatever when they get into their parishes. If we do not 
teach students to dive deep, they will swim in shallower and 
shallower water when they get into the ministry. There is no 
more overworked word in the vocabulary of religious education 
today than the word technique. We are always talking about 
technique. It is characteristically American and an admirable 
characteristic. But one does feel that any amount of practical 
technique without the broad intellectual vision which a man 
ought to get in his seminary training will be of very little use. 
It seems to me that our first objective ought to be to try to help 
the men who are endorsed to us to find themselves intellectually. 
I imagine that most theological students are guided into aspira- 
tions to the ministry to begin with just by a kind of instinctive 
feeling about the truth of divine things, and when we get them 
into our seminaries we should, before anything else, turn this 
instinctive feeling into intellectual conviction. And it passes the 
wits of a Scotsman to see how you can do this unless you culti- 
vate the theological sciences in every type of theological seminary. 

(2) The practical aim. Most of the answers are greatly 
overweighted on the emphasis which is necessary for practical 
training for the specific tasks which are going to face the minister 
when he goes out into the world. Are we really able to say that 
we are reaching this objective because theological education is 
“becoming human-centered rather than Bible-centered” (See Ap- 
pendix I(b)—2). 

Coming to this country from abroad, one does sometimes ques- 
tion whether, though you are far in advance of European semi- 
naries in practical technique, there is none the less a big danger 
that your men are going out into the world to become what was 
unfairly said of Phillips Brooks—“first rate preachers of second 
rate truths.” I fear that a good number of our students are in 
danger of going out into the world in just this way. Granting 
that in these days of the differentiated ministry a man must have 
a specialized practical training for the particular type of ministry 
into which he is to enter, when a man goes into the rural ministry 
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he will be of much greater use if he has been trained in his own 
particular field than if he has gone through the paces in the care 
of pigs. If one thinks of what will be immediately practicable 
for this man, a knowledge of the ways of pigs looms big. But if 
we look ahead and ask where our Christian churches are going to 
stand in a generation from now, it seems to me that the first 
objective is to send out into the world a group of Christian min- 
isters who have been thoroughly educated theologically on truly 
scientific and scholarly lines. 

Another thing: Our seminaries have not really fulfilled all 
their responsibility when they send a man out to his first parish. 
Every seminary ought to recognize a certain responsibility to try 
and keep its constituents in touch in some way with the best 
results of scholarly thought and research which have been attained 
since the day that that particular man went out from the semi- 
nary into the world. There ought to be some way to bring back 
these graduates to summer schools whereby they could keep in 
touch with the livest kind of thought of the day. The greatest of 
all the dangers which confronts the Christian Church today is the 
gulf between the conception of Christianity which is held by pious 
but uninstructed church members and the conception of the 
Christian minister which is held by reverent scholars. How 
can this gulf be narrowed? By putting the curb on scholarship? 
One sometimes hears it said that the best kind of minister is an 
expert in the technique who is theologically ignorant. If we go 
along these lines we may get peace for today but irretrievable 
disaster tomorrow. I would like to emphasize the necessity of 
seminaries keeping their graduates in touch with the best of 
scholarship. Only so can they maintain a ministry adequate to 
the challenge of the present day. 
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CLASS ROOM TEACHING METHODS IN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES 


Lewis J. SuHerritt, Px.D., 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 


The “Study of Theological Education” has assembled data 
regarding class room method in theological education. It is the 
purpose of this paper to approach that data in such a manner as 
to bring into relief some of the resulting problems. Five groups 
are here presented; although these of course are by no means all 
the problems raised by the Study. The paper was prepared in 
substantially its present form in order to open the discussion on 
class room method, in the Conference of Theological Seminaries 
at Chicago. It is left in that form in order to suggest problems 
for discussion in any group who might desire to use any part of 
it for that purpose. 


I. Some Problems Raised by our Placement of Responsibility 
in the Teacher-Learning Process 


There are two general points of view as to what should go on 
in the relation between teacher and student. One is that the 
teacher teaches the student, the other is that the teacher helps 
the student to learn. These will seldom be found in purity of 
type; but in proportion as they approach it, the teacher becomes 
on the one hand more of a dictator however paternal; and on the 
other hand more of a guide however authoritative. There is this 
contrast also: when the teacher teaches the student, the teacher is 
likely to assume the major responsibility for two things: telling 
the student what the student ought to know and mapping out for 
him further knowledge which he should know but which cannot 
be told him in class because of time limits. The center of the 
process is in the teacher who makes demands of the student. 
But as the teacher becomes more of a guide, the student assumes 
proportionately more responsibility for his own learning, and 
even for determining what it is that he wishes to learn. The 
center of the process tends to shift to the student who makes 
demands of the teacher. 
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As between these two general centers, where does the responsi- 
bility for the teaching-learning process tend to fall in theological 
education as revealed by the Study? Dr. Montgomery studied 
the methods used in 223 required courses in forty seminaries. 
After a tabulation of the methods and combinations of methods, 
he states that “The chief method of teaching is by lecturing.” 
Another prevailing characteristic of these 223 courses is that the 
time is divided between lecturing and two other methods; the 
most frequent combination is 75% of the time in lecturing and 
25% in discussion where discussion shares the time; there is a 
large list of courses also which use part of the time in recitation. 
The notable feature then of these courses is their reliance on lec- 
tures plus what is reported as discussion and recitation. Dr. F. 
J. Kelly’s remark regarding the discussion method in college 
teaching’ may pertain to theological education also: “A majority 
of teachers claim to use the discussion method, but when ques- 
tioned more closely they generally reveal that the method is pri- 
marily questions by the teacher and answers by the students. . . . 
Rarely ever do students themselves raise questions for class dis- 
cussion.” Mr, Settle reports the results of a first-hand study of 
the methods of ninety-five classes in eight institutions. Of all 
these, approximately one half the period on the average was spent 
in lecturing, while in theology and philosophy the time occupied 
by lectures averaged about three-fourths of the period. In the 
classes visited the teacher spent about one-tenth of his time ask- 
ing questions, and a little less than one-tenth in answering ques- 
tions; while about one-sixth was devoted to discussion. With 
most of us there is perhaps a somewhat vague line between recita- 
tion and discussion; and Settle’s work may be legitimately inter- 
preted to mean that the average class uses at least 85% of its 
time for lectures and recitation in which the topics are predomi- 
nantly chosen by the teacher with the student-chosen topic at a 
decided handicap for getting on the stage. Montgomery’s study 
relates to required courses, while Settle’s included both required 
and elective courses, and the picture of the average class is about 
the same; the lecture has by all odds the right of way, and the 
teacher is the center of the process, making demands on the 
student. 

What are the demonstrated outcomes of the lecture method? 
The results as ordinarily measured are in terms of the student’s 
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mastery of knowledge. A few types of experimental results must 
suffice. Douglass and Tuttle set up an experiment in the Uni- 
versity of Oregon to determine whether the lecture method with 
quiz sections is more or less effective than a project plan where 
no lectures were given and the student worked out his own con- 
clusions. The course was in educational psychology; the conclu- 
sion was that with classes of the size studied, about 70, the stu- 
dents who had previously studied psychology could be expected 
to make about 25% more improvement in this subject, as measured 
by objective subject-matter tests, than those students who worked 
under lectures and assigned readings.” Bane reports as a result 
of experimental comparison between certain types of teaching 
that the lecture method is more. effective than class-discussion for 
ihe immediate recall of subject matter, but that discussion is 
better for delayed recall,’ but Haggerty reminds us that we have 
discovered that “what students know on a final examination is 
gone beyond effective recall within a three months period.’* We 
do not know, unfortunately, whether these facts are universally 
true; but if there is even a reasonable suspicion that these things 
are true (1) other methods are more effective than lecturing, (2) 
the student forgets half of what he has learned before the vaca- 
tion is over, and (3) discussion methods are more effective for 
delayed recall; then when the Study shows our prevailing reliance 
on the lecture, we might well ask ourselves what is it after all that 
theological education is doing to the student. 

But such tests as these relate, after all, almost exclusively to 
the mastery and retention of subject matter. I remember vividly 
the remark of an older minister to me many years ago, “My first 
job when I left the seminary was to unlearn all I had learned.” 
He did not say how long this required! Perhaps the merciful 
curtain of forgetfulness helps our students to do a quick piece of 
work. But we teachers are not to be discouraged by any asser- 
tion that we fail to do the thing we set out to do. We may use 
the terminology of formal discipline and talk about “training the 
mind,” or the newer terms of “ability to adjust,” and “concomi- 
tant learnings,” but in any case we will be likely to maintain 
that after all we have done better things for the student than 
merely to fulfil the letter of the law. Dr. C. H. Judd strikes a 


2 Yearbook XVII, Nat. Soc. of Col. Teachers of Ed., p. 94f. 
3Good: Teaching in College and University, p. 197f. 
4 Asso. of Amer. Colleges Bulletin, XVII, No. 1, p. 108. 
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responsive chord in all of us when he condemns the classifying 
of lecturing as one of the cardinal sins in education, for as he 
reminds us there are lecturers and lecturers, and we all should 
like to think we are among the real lecturers, who leave a mark. 
Dr. R. L. Kelly’s study of “Great Teachers” through their living 
students gives ground for hope at least by the exceptional teacher ; 
for among the traits of the “Great Teacher” were these: he is not 
altogether uncommon; usually he taught the great subjects but 
often he made the subject great; his work was not easy but he 
inspired the students to greater effort, especially in reading; he 
knew how to teach, whether trained formally in education or not; 
but students called him great not so much because of his technical 
skill in teaching as because of what he was in personality, in 
character, and notably in his own religious influence; and he 
stimulated his students to carry on further study of the subject 
in graduate schools and elsewhere.? Hearing such tributes per- 
haps we begin to wish we might word our own epitaphs in order 
to have them correct. 

But the old question will not down: are these and any other 
good results of necessity tied up with lecturing and recitation 
methods? Perhaps they would come as well, might it even be, 
better, through other methods? When Dr. Mason was president 
of the University of Chicago he related that he had observed a 
steady stream of students coming on for graduate work in a cer- 
tain subject out of a certain college. He seized an opportunity 
to investigate, visiting the teacher of that subject. He found the 
man a dull teacher, but with him in his laboratory he was asso- 
ciating his young students, giving them desks and responsible 
jobs, having them participate with him in the serious work of the 
department. And many of them caught the fire. 

But this is not all the story. A teaching method is likely to 
have an affinity for some underlying philosophy in education: and 
so it is with both these sets of methods: those that make the 
teacher the center of the process, and those which make the stu- 
dent the center. Where the teacher is the center, the teacher 
will probably be found as one of a group who are assumed to 
know where the student should come out in the process. This 
group may be independent or they may have affiliations with some 
larger authority which knows how to make pressure felt. The 
place where the student is to come out may be stated in terms of 
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knowledge and skills; and we have authority setting the necessary 
acquisitions as in law, medicine, or public education, and we all 
acquiesce more or less gracefully. But the outcomes may be 
stated in terms of a philosophy of the universe as by a church; 
and there is sometimes a great gulf. fixed between those who hold, 
and those who do not hold, that any group of men has the right 
to dictate the outcomes of teaching that involves reflective think- 
ing, beliefs, and the formation of value judgments. When the 
teacher is the center of the process, we must judge this fact by 
two criteria: (1) how far is this an effective process for securing 
mastery of subject matter; and (2) how far is it allied with the 
purpose to control the student’s thinking, believing and valuing? 

Methods which make the student the center have their affilia- 
tions also. The first judgment we pass upon them will be based 
upon their effectiveness in securing mastery of subject matter. 
The second judgment which we shall pass on them should be based 
on the degree to which we are willing that the student should 
assume responsibility for his own outcomes in thought, belief, 
and judgments of value. The teacher in such a process, we will 
remember, is still a guide and may conceivably influence the 
outcomes more profoundly than when he was at the center. But 
on such a process we can produce variants and still count it good 
teaching. Very well, we may say, on the face of it. We want 
variants, we will say. But where along the scale will we cease 
counting it success and begin to reckon it failure when the student 
varies utterly from the teacher? And perhaps the question is in 
more pressing form still for seminaries with denominational re- 
sponsibilities when it is put in this form: Even if it were demon- 
strated that the student-centered process is more effective for 
mastery of subject matter, is that Seminary morally justified in 
using methods which may lead to some of the product being out 
of harmony with the denomination? 

Such are some of the ramifications of the matter, and there are 
many more like them if time permitted that they be recounted. 
Let us state our problems. 

First, do we wish to justify the fact that in theo- 
logical teaching the professor typically makes him- 
self the center of the teaching-learning process? The 
problem involves economy of learning, incidental out- 
comes, and the philosophy of theological education. 

Second, if and as far as we may wish to make the 
student the center of the process, what changes will 
be brought about in class room method? 
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Il. Problems Raised by our Methods of Securing 
Student Activity 


The Study suggests that there is an important second group of 
problems which may be classified under the head of securing 
activity on the part of the student. Obviously this is not sharply 
separated from the first group of problems already discussed, but 
on the whole these belong together. 

The studies of seminary class room procedure at this point may 
be looked at first with respect to the student’s participation in 
the procedures during the class period. In the typical class about 
five minutes of the hour are used for all the questions which all 
the students may ask. If the professor asks questions of the 
student, it appears that the professor takes up the student’s reply 
and: does the most of the talking about the thing regarding which 
he asked a question of the student. In discussion procedures as 
in asking questions, Settle tells us that the more aggressive stud- 
ent monopolizes the little time which typically is available for 
these purposes. The Study of course reveals some notable excep- 
tions but we are dealing with the typical or average procedure. 
We will all recall that the principle of self-activity of the pupil 
is regarded as axiomatic in education. We are left to wonder 
then what is actually taking place in the theological student dur- 
ing class period when he is not engaged in the physical activity of 
making notes. Our own memories may serve as a check against 
a too ready optimism. It is just possible that stark boredom may 
be not the least factor underlying the widespread dissatisfaction 
with lecture and recitation as the staple of teaching method. 

Then there is student activity outside of the class room. Un- 
fortunately it is necessary to define the term ‘student activity.’ 
All observers comment on the irony of the fact that in American 
education the term ‘student activity’ means everything which the 
student does around an institution except the work set for him by 
his teachers. The significant thing about this expression, which 
seems fixed now in the language, is not that the ‘activities’ are 
physical, not that they are social, but that they are things which 
students are doing because they have chosen them and really 
desire to do them. And they do them so strenuously that we 
properly use the word ‘activity. But we can exercise our 
teachers’ rights of giving our own meaning to the words—so let 
us think of student activity outside the class room as being study 
and preparation for our courses. To get that activity we make an 
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“assignment.” The kind of assignment we make will determine 
the nature of the work done—if that is not too hopeful a 
statement ! 

There is one kind of assignment which will be readily recog- 
nized if we say that it centers in material. Perhaps the day is 
past when the teacher computes the student’s work for a course 
by dividing the number of pages of the text by the number of 
times the class meets and remarking each day as the bell rings, 
“Twenty pages for tomorrow.” Usually we refine the process a 
bit more. It appears from the Study that our custom is to~have 
no text in 46% of the required courses and from one to six texts 
in most of the others. Besides the texts, 90% of the courses rely 
also (and sometimes exclusively) on library reading. One hun- 
dred pages is the most frequent requirement; the range is from 25 
to 150, with 75 pages as. the second frequency. The general plan 
of the reading assignments then is fairly uniform; the chief varia- 
tions being as to textbooks, using from none to six, but seldom 
more than three; and as to library reading, three-fourths of the 
courses reported using from 50 to 125 pages. Have these varia- 
tions come about by chance, or were they drawn up for a reason? 
There are numerous opportunities for leaks in this reading process 
where the purpose is mastery of material. Who of us knows how 
much time our assignments require, and how equally these require- 
ments rest upon students of different abilities? How ought our 
references to be read—slowly, rapidly, or skimmed? What are 
students to read for when they read in our courses? Is it possible 
to say without qualification that extensive reading is better than 
intensive reading? If we desire excellent mastery of information, 
which is better—one textbook, several texts, or wide reading? 
which is better for problem solving—extensive reading or inten- 
sive reading? Is this modified by the difficulty of the subject? 
Who retains better—the extensive reader or the intensive reader? 
There are suggestions at least for an answer to such and many 
other daily problems of the teacher in assigning reading to mature 
students, and they are to be found within a single book ;° but there 
is no indication in the Study that these experiments are utilized 





6 Good, C. V.: The Supplementary Reading Assignment (Warwick & York, 
1927) is a report of numerous experiments with different types of reading in 
equalized groups, with measured results. He reports that extensive or supple- 
mentary reading is superior to intensive or textbook reading in terms of total 
performance; but this is qualified in particulars; e.g., the extensive reader 
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in the seminaries. Perhaps the best methods of making these 
assignments have been worked out by long experience, but the 
suggestion is rather strong that they have been hit upon and then — 
passed around from institution to institution. 

There is a second kind of assignment which we may describe 
as centering, not in material, but in constructive achievement. 
That is, the student is set not so much at mastering materials, 
as at producing some form of results which he may use later if 
desired; but if he produces these results he must range through 
a body of source material. The assignment thus sets the student 
at the working out of a project; although there are those who 
would deny the right to use the term “project” in such a way. 
There may be a series of briefer assignments, or one more pre- 
tentious assignment of this nature occupying perhaps the major 
part of the share of time which the student can allot to a given 
course. Examples of this type of assignment are such as these: 
the actual writing of sermons as compared with mastery of infor- 
mation about writing sermons; or the preparation and demonstra- 
tion of worship programs for specific age-groups. In a class in 
Missions the instructor asks each student to select a foreign mis- 
sion area and inform himself as to ten characteristics concerning 
it, such as the character of the people, the climate, social condi- 
tions and outstanding needs; he is then asked to organize this 
material for effective presentation in a local parish. An instruc- 
‘tor in “Education Aspects of Worship” has each student make his 
own scrap book of worship material including poems, songs, prose 
selections, and whatever might be used in a worship program. 
An instructor in Church Efficiency assigns a term paper which is 
an interpretation of the individual’s field work. It is designed to 
gather up the results of two preliminary surveys under three 
main heads: First, what a minister ought to know about his field; 
second, how he can discover it; third, how he can use it. Many 
of these students are ministers and Mr. Settle quotes the testimony 
of the Secretary of Missions of the State where this institution is 


surrenders ‘‘an appreciable degree of mastery of textbook material’’; the one 
gains in range of information, the other in accuracy of detailed information. 
The extensive reader was superior in the number of problem situations cor- 
rectly solved, but extensive reading seemed not so desirable or effective for 
relatively difficult material.. For reproduction of ideas, a relatively small 
amount of material studied intensively yielded results about as good as a more 
superficial reading of a much larger body of material. For retention, the 
extensive reader maintained superiority on information and problem retests 
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located to the effect that student pastorates have improved fifty 
to one hundred percent since the student ministers began to make 
such surveys. I owe to one of my students the suggestion that 
in one of my courses a term-assignment might be made by which 
the students should prepare a plan for teaching a unit of the 
Standard Training Curriculum. I have tried it, and it appears 
to send the students to a variety of sources with a different motive, 
and to bring their results together in a form perhaps more bene- 
ficial to them, and probably usable in actual teacher training. 
At any rate we plan to try out this latter aspect of the matter 
also. 

There is a third kind of assignment which we may call one 
that centers in adjustments. This is not so much the mastery of 
material for purpose of reproduction, nor so much the accumula- 
tion of results to be turned to practical account, as it is the assign- 
ment designed to cause the student to work out for himself a 
philosophy at some point in his course. The assignments of this 
nature vary widely, as would be expected. Thus at the first meet- 
ing of a course in “Supervision of Religious Education” the instruc- 
tor gives the students a list of areas in which they may have prob- 
lems to be solved; and students may add to this list. An assign- 
ment which perhaps belongs in this group was that of an instructor 
who asked the students to measure the amount of social teachings 
contained in certain sections of the gospels. There are courses 
also where a term assignment is given designed to help the 
students summarize the course as a whole or parts of it. One 
instructor in New Testament Introduction has each student write 
his own “introduction to the New Testament.” Another instruc- 
tor asked his students to summarize the arguments for and against 
the Mozaic authorship of the Pentateuch. Still another instructor 
in Systematic Theology has his students write “a dialogue between 
a Christian and an atheist.” Going outside the field of theology 
proper mention may be made of the fact that Professor May and 
Professor Hill of the Department of Education in Yale make very 
effective use of summaries prepared by students in which the 
student works out a syllabus for the course, or develops his own 
philosophy of some aspect of education. I think Professor Coe 
says-somewhere that he has made a term assignment in which the 
student was asked to write his own philosophy of religious educa- 
tion. Papers of this sort sometimes take the form of an examina- 
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tion which is given to students at or near the beginning of a course 
and worked out during the progress of the course. 

Thus far we have been speaking of assignments which are made 
by the teacher. It has been seen that these shade otf to the 
point where many would call them projects. Some of this work 
grows readily out of seminars. But beyond all of these there are 
student projects which may grow out of an ordinary course or out 
of a seminar, but where the student himself sets his own problem 
and undertakes its solution. Mr. Settle reports that some of the 
most interesting reports which he heard related to student pro- 
jects of this kind. In one class a student gave a written report 
of his attempts to build a staff of trained native workers for an 
institutional church located in the midst of a large foreign popu- 
lation. In another class, a student described his procedure in 
developing a recreational program for a rural church in a neg- 
lected area. 

In considering the assigning of work we must take note not 
only of the assigning of the task but also of the presentation and 
utilization of the results. The Study data show that while the 
teacher is ordinarily very faithful in assigning work to the student 
he is likely to make little use in class or out of it of the student’s 
results. The whole arrangement suggests students working at 
chores which have been assigned by the teacher with a teacher 
response when the chores are done that sounds very like this 
sentence: “Ye are unprofitable servants; ye have done that which 
it was your duty to do; but ye ought not to have left the other 
undone.” There are exceptions, to be sure, as indicated in the 
Study, but one feels that these exceptions tend to cluster in 
courses of the seminar type, and these do not make up the great 
bulk of our teaching method. 

Another matter calls for attention here. The custom which 
seems to prevail in by far the majority of cases is that of individ- 
ual work at assignments. With all that faces the church by way 
of necessity of learning to think and work together our seminaries 
ordinarily seem to be making almost no experiment in the direc- 
tion of trying out the possibilities in group thinking. I do not 
refer to class discussions in this connection, but rather to smaller 
groups selected or formed out of classes, and set to work jointly, 
on some problem requiring constructive thought. There are at least 
some experimental data to indicate that group thinking where two 
or three persons participate rises above the level of effectiveness 
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possible for any individual within that group. Whether this be 
verified or not it would appear that there are great possibilities 
as yet untried for group thinking among ministers in the making. 
Why might this not be particularly useful in areas that involve 
the formation either of particular items in or larger areas of one’s 
philosophy? 

‘Growing out of the material presented here under our second 
head, we may mention these problems. 


First, how is student activity to be secured dur- 
ing the class period at something besides recording 
teacher results when the teaching-learning process 1s 
to remain teacher centered ? 

Second, how is the student activity which we 
desire to be fitted to the nature of the course and our 
purpose in teaching it? 

As a single example if we have a course 
in theology or philosophy of religion and 
our purpose is to have the student form his 
own theology or philosophy; then when we 
merely lecture, quiz, and assign readings or 
factual investigations, what right have we 
to assume that the activity will produce the 
desired results? 

Third, how is the doing of the assigned activity to 
be motivated? For we have here a strange combina- 
tion: students come to us to prepare for the work 
of a dedicated life-time; ninety-five percent of them 
are partly or wholly self-supporting in an institution 
which may or may not be typical, indicating a degree 
of maturity, self-reliance, initiative and determina- 
tion; and yet-—we teachers are placed under the 
necessity of forever scheming to get activity from 
men of this type. Where is the trouble? 


Ill. Problems Raised by the Neglect of Individuals in 
Theological Teaching 


The data from the Study strongly suggest that in the process 
of theological education the individual is submerged in the mass. 

The first aspect of this matter which is presented by the data 
from the Study relates to the lack of opportunity of the typical 
student to get himself and his teacher together as two individuals 
in the teacher-learning process. That this is so is shown first by the 
situation during the class period, where the student typically has 
only five minutes which he must share with all other students 
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in the class in getting his question before the teacher. We need 
not make nature the criterion of the learning process but I suggest 
that we may with profit and some embarrassment to ourselves 
compare the student’s questioning of his teacher in the seminary 
with the child’s questioning of his parent in the home. This 
condition of things might be very materially changed if there were 
good opportunity outside of the class, or in it either, for individual 
or group conferences with the professor. In none of the class 
periods observed did the professor give time for individual con- 
ferences. And it appears that the provisions for student-professor 
conferences outside of class are greatly limited, for in only ten 
classes out of ninety-five studied by Settle do the students spend 
“any appreciable amount of time in personal conference with the 
instructor.” These classes were almost wholly in Religious Edu- 
cation and Practical Theology. It is well.known that as a matter 
of practical fact the student is seriously handicapped in his effort 
to get to the professor outside of class to talk things through with 
him. Where office hours are posted the matter is not necessarily 
relieved for the hours may conflict with the student’s schedule and 
again the professor is in some cases notoriously unreliable in keep- 
ing his announced office hours. An observing friend who is a 
teacher in a seminary recently remarked that the reduction of 
student-teacher conferences to office hours was very unsatisfactory 
because in his experience when the student was ready for a con- 
ference he sought it then and there and if it could not be held 
at that time the matter could be revived for later conversation 
only with great difficulty if at all. 

The second aspect of this matter which we have called “the 
neglect of individuals” relates to the neglect of individual differ- 
ences. It appears that on the whole there is an almost complete 
lack of devices for discovering the individual differences which 
exist. At entrance upon a course most instructors require 
students to give information which in general relates to the back- 
ground for a given course. Beyond this the discovering of 
individual differences is largely left to the course of recitations, 
discussions, and written productions. That important differ- 
ences can be thus discovered no one will question, but perhaps no 
one is ready to assert that the most important differences can be 


found in this fashion in time for the instructor to make use of 
the facts thus learned. 
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And if there is lack of device for discovering individual differ- 
ences there is also lack of systematic provision for the discovered 
differences. The only provision which seems to bulk with any 
size is the allowance made for individual preferences in choice 
of topics for investigation and a measure of freedom in selection 
of supplementary reading. No classes were found sectioned on 
the basis of differences in ability although classes ranged as large 
as 158. Only one class met regularly in groups formed on the 
basis of different interests. 

Let us look at some of the implications of our neglect of 
individuals in theological education. There are those which touch 
the student’s philosophy. There are theological curricula which 
are on the whole constructed with the purpose of having the 
student come out with a standarized philosophy or theology. If 
this be not true of the whole curriculum it is often true of partic- 
ular courses. In the present general system if a teacher sincerely 
desires a standardized result to accrue from his course how is 
he to know how far or whether at all he has achieved this result 
in any other way than by securing a verbal reproduction of it, 
when he makes little or no provision for fitting his work to the 
intellectual ability or the particular background and difficulty 
of a given student? There is the curriculum, again, or the teacher 
within a curriculum whose purpose is that the student should 
form his own philosophy which he will hold with conviction. 
What right have we to assume that this is being done in any other 
than a haphazard way in the student who does not push himself 
forward to gain contact with the teacher, and talk his problems 
through? 

There are implications also which touch the student’s knowl- 
edge. We greatly need simple devices for the discovery of the stu- 
dent’s background of knowledge in such a way as to relieve him as 
far as possible from covering again and in a not very different way 
material which he has previously studied. We will all realize how 
deadly this process often is to interest in the subject. Many 
teachers of English Bible, as, one example, often have serious 
difficulty at this point due to previous college work. This whole 
problem will press the harder in proportion as the curriculum 
consists of required courses from which there is no comfortable 
way to relieve the student unless he can show record. of an ident- 
ical course in another institution whose work we recognize. 
For try as we will, there are few of us who escape acting on the 
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assumption, “this student will not be really prepared in this 
subject until he has heard my lectures.” Or let us drop over to 
the other extreme and take the case of the student working under 
some form of an individual study plan. He-is usually relieved 
partly or wholly of attendance on lectures. On the face of it, 
the plan appears to give the maximum possible attention to 
individual differences and doubtless it does. Let us admit that 
such a student is teaching himself. Let us admit that the devices 
of tutors and comprehensive examinations have kept him at work 
along the way, and adequately tested his work when finished. 
Does it not still remain true that to the extent the student has 
experienced the logical working out of such a plan he has to that 
extent missed the experience of following the spoken results of 
a master teacher? Can all possible self-teaching make up for the 
deficiencies of this loss? And further, it is reported in one insti- 
tution at least, at the college level, that the freedom of certain 
students to attend or not attend lectures lowers the morale of the 
regular work of the class. 

There are implications still again which touch the student’s 
abilities and attitudes. We have in a given class a wide range 
of intellectual ability; with apparently no devices typically for 
discovering them, and no provision ordinarily for setting a pace 
for the student commensurate with his ability. We also have in 
our students attitudes which have developed for or against a 
subject or some phase of it; this one dislikes the subject, while 
another has a fondness for it, yet we do nothing to discover these 
fundamentally important facts; we learn the most obvious of them 
in ways that are only incidental; and only in the most random 
fashion do we try to change them in one case or utilize them in 
the other. 

Growing out of these facts I suggest that we need to come 
to a clearer understanding as to at least three problems. 


First, what facts do we need to know about 
individual differences for purposes of class room 
teaching in theological education ? 

Second, how can these be discovered? For some 
there will be the standardized tests; for which ones 
must we invent rough and ready tests? 

Third, what use will we make of them? E. aR 
what class room provisions can we make for superior 
ability? What shall we do in view of the fact that a 
student dislikes a course which is required? 
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IV. Problems Raised by the Isolation of the Thing Learned, from 
the Area of its Normal Exercise 


Since in theological education as in any other education we are 
obviously dealing with learning it may be well to recall hastily 
certain pertinent facts about learning. Learning takes place in a 
given situation, and the thing that we learn is the thing that we do 
in that situation. Further than this, it is maintained also that 
appropriate teaching may develop a generalized ideal which will 
function in situations where habits have not been developed. 
There is debate between those holding these positions. The 
debate brings us to the troublesome question of the transfer of 
training. There are those who say that no transfer takes place 
except where there are identical elements. If that be so, much of 
our teaching by which we expect to develop the professional skills 
is in situations so unlike the places where they will actually be 
used that it could scarcely be defended if we really expect to have 
the student learn the thing in seminary. On the other hand, 
there are those, as Professor Judd, who contend that the ideal can 
be generalized, and also made specific by showing how it applies 
in numerous situations, and with it all a desire can be aroused to 
do the thing in this better way. If we wish to accept this situa- 
tion we should, I think, also have to accept his conclusion about 
teaching methods. For he says, “Formalism and lack of transfer 
turn out to be, not characteristic of subjects of instruction, but 
rather products of the modes of instruction in the subject.’ 
Whichever psychology we hold then, we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that at the very least the instruction for professional skills 
must be tied up as closely as possible with the kinds of situations 
where these skills will be used, and if this cannot be done by 
actual experience and participation then at least it must be done 
by word descriptions and reflection about concrete cases. For 
practical purposes this means for us (1) make the learning situa- 
tion as nearly as possible like the situation of normal use and (2) 
be interested not only in deriving principles but be at least as 
much if not more interested in applying principles, ideals, and all 
kinds of general statement to actual concrete situations. It is 
significant in this connection that student judgments of teachers 
and teaching as reported by numerous investigators give high rank 


7 Psychology of High-School Subjects, p. 412-414; quoted in Klapper, 
Contemporary Education, Its Principles and Practice, 611. 
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to the ability to make subject matter, especially principles, con- 
crete by applying them to actual situations. And lest this should 
be taken to apply only to the “practical” courses, we quote the 
statement of a seminary graduate of 1928 which found its way 
into print :° 


“Religious questions are argued [in seminary] as 
if they were forensic questions, divorced from life. 
Many a fellow who almost loses his soul in the semi- 
nary finds himself when he puts his heart on the 
heart of the world and thinks and feels religion 
in terms of the world’s life, in specifics.”’ 


When we compare these facts about learning with the seminary 
situation it is evident that we have a rather rambling set-up for 
the teaching and learning of skills. Let us take the case of 
Homiletics first. We need only to compare the large amount of 
work done in the class room with the small amount of work done 
in the pulpit to be reminded that it is small wonder the student 
has on his hands so many unsolved problems of preaching when 
he leaves the seminary. 

Take again the courses classified as “Practical Theology.” 
These include such courses as Public Speaking, Conduct of Wor- 
ship, Church Administration, Pastoral Care, and in some institu- 
tions Homiletics. In no one of the eight institutions visited did 
the consideration of cases in these courses occupy more than 
6.88% of the class time, the average being about 4%. In these 
Same courses when they were elective a little over one-half the 
‘time was spent in lecturing, and when they were required nearly 
one-third of the time was used in lecturing. Student questions in 
these courses had the floor for only about four minutes of the 
hour, while individual and group conferences together occupied 
less than one per cent of the time. And yet some of these courses 
touch areas of one’s ministry where the line between skill and 
blundering is so delicately drawn that it is hard to discern; and 
where the difference between skill and blundering probably means 
the difference between success and failure more than all the accom- 
plishments one would ever possess in the philosophical, theologi- 
cal, historical and linguistic studies. But the study of these 
skills is carried on, it would seem typically, at the farthest 
possible remove from the area of their normal exercise. 


8 Christian Education, March, 1930, p. 416. 
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In religious education, we deal both with theory and with 
practice. Until the theory is translated into practice we have 
little right to assume that we have taught anything more than 
propositions. Crabbs, working in general education, found that 
teachers who had a given degree of knowledge of educational theory 
could not be expected to display an equally high degree of skill 
in teaching ;° and there is ground to fear that students going out 
of our classes are baffled before the actual problems of a church 
school. The Study data combine religious education and psychol- 
ogy, of religion, which in some aspects present wholly different 
teaching problems. For both these, lectures occupy more than a 
third of the class period with consideration of cases occupying 
only about 2% of the time. The rapid development of the field 
of religious education presents particularly acute problems of 
translating the theory into practice and supervising the practice; 
the more acute since so many students in the seminaries are not 
free on Sunday, which is the only day in many communities when 
formal schools of religion are in operation. 

Concrete instances are available in a few cases to show an 
effort to tie up the thing learned to the area of its exercise. In 
one class in Homiletics, the student is expected to hold twelve 
conferences with the instructor regarding personal difficulties 
in speaking, reading, and preparation and delivery of sermons. 
Some of these are group conferences, but with never more than 
two students present. Observation trips are not uncommon; as in 
religious education, to study equipment for and methods of religi- 
ous education. Such trips are also made for study of public 
worship, church art and architecture. In connection with courses 
in sociology and in evangelism, visits are made to jails, hospitals, 
morgues, insane asylums, lodging houses, orphans’ homes, and 
headquarters of radical labor groups. In Massachussetts a course 
has been developed by which ministerial students may serve an 
interneship in the Worcester State Hospital, carrying on study 
as well as rendering service to, and gaining understanding of, the 
mentally ill.?° 

Beginnings are being made also in the direction of actual sup- 
ervision. One seminary has a course in religious education not 
reported in the Study, which may be carried in the summer; by 


9Crabbs, L. M.: Measuring Efficiency m Supervision and Teaching. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education No, 175, 1925. 
10 Religious Education, March, 1930, p. 2385f. 
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use of survey instruments the school is analyzed and rated at the 
beginning of the summer; its chief problems are thus located and 
form the objectives for the student’s summer program with that 
church school. At the end of the summer the school is rated 
again. The difficulties found in remedying the problems are 
brought to a seminar in the first term of the next year’s residence, 
and form the basis of study in the seminar. A somewhat similar 
technique is to be worked out in the same institution, for use in 
the field of evangelism. The Study reports a course in Super- 
vision of Religious Education in one of the eight institutions 
studied by Settle and a course in Supervised Field Work at 
another of these. In the latter, the Director of Field Work, after 
enrolling the student and securing information about him, has 
the student visit from three to five different institutions such as 
churches, recreational centers, settlements, etc., and on his return 
the student indicates the place at which he believes he can render 
best service and at the same time gain the most helpful educa- 
tional experience. The student has carried with him a letter of 
introduction to the head of the institution visited; this person 
reports his opinion of the student to the Director on a form 
enclosed in the letter. The Director, with these pieces of informa- 
tion before him, assigns the student. The student and the head 
of the institution both sign contracts with the Field Department. 
The student is expected to spend approximately eight hours each 
week in field work. His salary is paid by the seminary. The 
student in addition is expected to register for a course in one of 
four fields: (1) Field Work; (2) Religious Education; (3) Church 
and Community; (4) Practical Theology. Most of the students 
register in the elementary course in Field Work (three hours 
through the year) in which problems arising in the course of the 
student’s actual field work make the subject matter of the course. 
The problems are usually classified as (1) environmental or socio- 
logical; (2) leader-group relationships; (3) methods of teaching, 
including teaching of the Bible; (4) problems of personality 
adjustment. 

Going again outside the data of the Study, two significant 
experiments may be singled out for mention. One is that of 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. The new curriculum of 
that institution, according to one account, was deduced from an 
analysis of the six functions of the ministry: preaching, conduct 
of public worship, education, pastoral care, church administra- 
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tion, and “social engineering.” Arrangements are made, accord- 
ing to this account, for the student to utilize his vacation in com- 
ing into direct contact with problems of city and country life 
under the supervision of experienced pastors and social workers." 
On a larger scale yet is the work of the Inter-Seminary Commis- 
sion for Training for the Rural Ministry, under the chairmanship 
of Dean Weigle. The significant statement has been made by 
Dean Weigle that :'” 


“the Inter-Seminary Commission definitely assumes 
the point of view that training for the ministry 
should be in part through practice or through what 
may be called clinical procedures. In this respect 
the work of the Inter-Seminary Commission may 
contribute also to a reshaping and vitalizing of the 
whole process of the theological education.” 

Such facts present us with a view on the one hand of pre- 
dominant effort to teach in apparently complete isolation from the 
area of use of the thing studied; and on the other with experi- 
ments running from tentative feelers thrown out by individual 
teachers, all the way to a cooperative venture between five insti- 
tutions. And it will be obvious that numerous problems are 
raised. We may choose these: 


First: Which of the eight groups of subjects con- 
tain courses in which we have the right to suppose 
the desired learnings can be secured without going 
outside the usual situation of class room and 
library? 

These groups were (1) English Bible; 
(2) Biblical Greek and Hebrew; (8) Theol- 
ogy and Philosophy; (4) Church History; 
(5) Comparative Religion and Missions; 
(6) Religious Education and Psychology 
of Religion; (7) Practical Theology; and 
(8) Christian Sociology. 

Second: Is there a general direction in which 
supervision should move? 


Three general methods are discernible: (1) the practice is in 
some way tied up with the course where the principles are 
studied; the practice is required as one of the conditions of the 
course; and the whole thing constitutes one course taught by 


11 Christian Education, January, 1930, p. 254. 
12 Christian Education, February, 1930, p. 330. 
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one person; (2) the principles and the practice are carried in 
separate courses, taught by the same person, or at least taught 
in the same department; and (3) the practice is carried out in 
connection with a course which cuts across the department lines, 
and gathers up under one process of supervision procedures 
deriving from or dependent upon courses in several departments. 
Another way of putting our problem in view of these methods is, 
should we have as an ideal to require practice as a part of a 
course which involves an actual skill; or should courses in theory 
and in practice be separate, so that students may take principles 
and practice in courses either of which may be taken without the 
other? 


V. Problems Raised by our Assumptions as to the Measurement 
of Results 


In common with all forms of education, we’ undertake to 
measure the results of our teaching in theological seminaries. We 
ordinarily reach our conclusions on the basis of classroom 
discussion and recitation, written papers, and examinations of 
which there are usually two, one about the middle of the semester 
and one at the end. 

There are problems raised, such as the type of the test, 
whether it is to be objective or essay. These are not unimportant. 
But I believe it is far more important to consider two fundamental 
assumptions on which our work appears typically to be built. 

The first of these assumptions relates to the time when we 
measure. We measure the student’s work a little here and there, 
but the measurement which we really take seriously is made at 
the end of the process of “teaching” him a course. The way in 
which we do this leaves little doubt that we assume that all 
students should be brought to a given, uniform end point; or at 
least that he should reach a minimum stage on the road which 
would lead to a uniform end point of, say, so much knowledge. 
If he does not come out there, or if at least he does not get three- 
fourths of the way there, we quite consistently say that the student 
has failed. But when we say that, it is too late for the results to 
be changed unless he is willing to travel the same road again. 
The time and manner of our measurement seem to suggest that we 
desire a uniform product. 

Would it be any more logical to develop a technique for 
measuring at the beginning, construct an individual goal for each 
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student, and measure during the process to see not only how fast 
he was going, but perhaps more important still, where he was 
going? This is a very different thing from a series of weekly or 
monthly tests of the objective type which usually measure posses- 
sion of information. Signs are not wanting that such a technique 
is in process of development; as, e. g., testing at the beginning of 
a class in Social Ethics, for attitudes on social questions; or the 
requirement at the beginning of a course in Systematic Theology 
that each student should write a paper describing the events lead- 
up to and the reason for his decision to enter the ministry, 
thus revealing previous experiences and to some extent theolog- 
ical views; or in a course in public speaking, a five minute talk 
by each student at the beginning of the course to reveal both 
abilities and defects. Such procedures are calculated to give 
the teacher a terminus a quo; and will for a thoughtful teacher 
inevitably raise the question whether the terminus ad quem ought 
to be, or indeed can be, the same for all students in a class. 

The second of the assumptions relates to the question, How 
much of the student do we measure? We typically measure by 
the piece and not by the whole. We know in a way the results of 
each individual course, but not of the curriculum as a whole. 
The teacher, or some official in the institution, can tell us after 
a fashion, where the student came out in this or that respect; but 
what means have we for describing where the student as a whole 
came out? 

This is true first of his academic accomplishment. To be sure 
we can say that during the three years, a student made an average 
of A or D; of 7814 or 95; of Honors or Pass; whatever the terms 
may be in the particular institution. But what after all does that 
mean? Is it more than a way of rating one’s intelligence, plus 
his attitude toward all the subjects and all the teachers; plus his 
effort; divided by some other unknown quantity? What does it 
tell us as to whether or to what extent he has tied his so many 
hours of class work into a philosophy which hangs together? 
What does it tell us about that even more important question, 
What does he want to dé now this philosophy has been formed in 
him, and how greatly does he want to do it? No one will deny 
that these questions are more important than some others which 
we have record of; but who will maintain that we have any way of 
answering them except in generalities that form on our lips while 
we utter them? 
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This is true again in respect of the man as a pastor of souls. 
Suppose we are not very concerned about the coherence of the 
student’s philosophy or the degree to which he has tied his history 
and his theology together. Here after all is a man going out to do 
the thing he came to us for help in getting ready to do; to preach 
and to deal in the cure of souls. And I suggest that it is rather 
a humiliating experience for any member of a theological faculty 
to get a letter from Mr. Jones, president of a lumber company, in 
which he wants to know how the young Reverend William Smith 
would probably do as pastor of the church at Jonesville. Jones 
has a most annoying habit of asking, Is Smith a good preacher? 
Will he mix with young people? How is he as a pastor? What 
social graces has he? Does he pay his debts? And so forth. 
Now, let any man sit down before all the records we can boast of 
for Smith, and try to translate them into terms that will answer 
with reasonable accuracy the things Jones wishes to know about 
Smith! If he should take the job seriously, he will presently con- 
clude that a messenger of Satan has been sent to buffet him. It 
is doubtless true that we should do a great deal of educating of 
the Joneses so they will want better Smiths. But we have had 
Smith for three years; Smith has his degree and we have his 
record; but at the end of it all what have we with which to 
describe what really happened to Smith during those years, to 
describe the man that Smith has actually become and who is 
going out to be ordained, to sit in the house of mirth and in the 
house of sorrow, to teach men by precept and by example about 
better living; and in it all to feel that on the whole we helped 
him or handicapped him in doing his life job. 

At this final point then I suggest that there are at least these 
questions : 


First: Where and for what purpose ought we to 
measure the results of our work with the theological 
student? 

Second: How are we to measure what has hap- 
pened in the student as a whole as a result of or at 
least during the curriculum as a whole? 

Third: How are we to measure and describe the 
man as a whole, in usable, intelligible terms? 


THE TRAINING AND BACKGROUND OF THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS 


PRESENTED BY Dr. May 
See Appendia IIL 


Discussion opened by (1) Professor Moehlman 

My first reaction to the conclusions of Dr. May was a feeling 
of relief that the situation was no worse. On further reflection 
this optimism began to vanish, since of some 11,000 students in 
Protestant seminaries and of some 180 to 217 theological semi- 
naries, questionnaires had been sent to only 4,000 students in 31 
seminaries. Of the 2,045 replies, only 1,776 could be surveyed. 
That represents a little over 16% of the total theological student 
load. Hence we assume that we are here concerned with a fair 
cross-section of the higher type of divinity school and that the 
extension of the survey to cover all seminaries would result in a 
much less favorable picture. 

May I add that Colgate-Rochester hopes to have Dr. May visit 
us and discuss with us the complete findings in regard to our 
school, 

I. Fifty-four percent of theological students migrate from 
their home state. This is very hopeful. Every theological class- 
room contains at least half a dozen different attitudes, and the 
work proceeds upon that basis. The average theological seminary 
is a cross-section of the country, is a great melting pot where Hast 
meets West and South meets North; where Europe and Asia 
touch America. Here we have a perfect illustration of how our 
world has become a neighborhood. 

Magellan’s ships sailed around the world in 1,083 days. The 
Graf Zeppelin made the trip in 21 days, 8 hours, 26 minutes. 
Sectarianism and sectionalism cannot survive in the atmosphere 
of such seminaries. In our seminaries the inter-dependent modern 
world is being reflected. 

Some of these migrating students may not return to the sec- 
tion of the country from which they have come. The reason is 
that they have been changed in the process. If a young man has 
been warned by state and associational secretaries against going 
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to a particular seminary, and he nevertheless goes, will they be 
welcoming him back after three or four years? Such men must 
not be lost to the ministry and the only way to hold them is by 
making new contacts in the new religious environment. 

But what may be done with reference to this situation? Well, 
students naturally do much of the adjusting through exchange of 
opinion. The atmosphere of the classroom is decisive. In the 
more practical courses the home situation comes up for discussion. 
The simplification of our involved curricula, which leave the 
student guessing as to what it is all about, by arrangement under 
“Christian Origins,” “Christian Progress,” “Christian Interpreta- 
tion” and “Christian Leadership” we have found very helpful. 

There are two further steps to be taken. One is the establish- 
ment of an Orientation Week, which brings the matriculants to 
the campus a week ahead of the arrival of returning students. 
During this week, in addition to intellectual orienting courses, 
they should be given the story of the seminary and the perspective 
which will save them from the blight of mere historical study. 
The duty of the seminary will not be completed until it makes 
such wholesome contacts with the home area as to destroy all 
suggestions of suspicion. . 

II. Regarding the denominational background of theological 
students, Dr. May has revealed very interesting facts. If one 
hundred Baptist babies were removed from Baptist cradles 
and laid in Episcopal cradles, one should expect one hundred 
additional Episcopalians in the next census report. But this 
survey indicates a considerable departure from the faith of their 
fathers on the part of theological students. For example, that 42 
percent of Northern Baptist ministerial students are not the same 
denomination as their fathers, is both hopeful and very ominous. 
It indicates some degree of independence and of personal con- 
viction and of interdenominationalism and of terrific conservatism, 

Converts to any denomination always make some contribu- 
tion and do some damage. Think of Newman, Hecker, Tyrrell in 
the Roman Catholic Church! A Quaker converted to the Baptist 
faith will fight through thick and thin for conversion, 

Howard Osgood was by birth an Episcopalian. He became a 
Baptist after a long struggle. As a result he wrote “Archaeology 
of Baptism,” collected the “Anabaptistica” of our library and 
opposed the historical method of interpreting the Bible all his 
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days. I wonder how many of our Fundamentalists are men who 
have broken with the faith of their fathers. 

Professor Rauschenbusch was accustomed to boast that he did 
not offer a course in Baptist history. When I became his succes- 
sor, I decided to enrich the curriculum by adding a course in 
Baptist history. I desired to tell the boys that Baptists are not 
Anabaptists ; that they do not go back to the Jordan but developed 
out of English Separatism and Congregationalism about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century; that from 1609 to 1641 
they did not practice immersion; that Roger Williams was not 
immersed and also that he left the group he joined in 1639 in a 
short time; that John Gano did not immerse George Washington, 
etc. Buta committee waited on me and suggested that about one- 
seventh of the time devoted to the history of the Baptists and six- 
sevenths on numerous other denominations would be a_ better 
arrangement. 

Student instinct is often worth while. They had discovered 
that any scientific survey of the history of Christianity brings the 
various religious groups into the story in perfectly natural 
fashion. 

It seems to me that if every church historian called the atten- 
tion of his students to the perfectly splendid religious census just 
published by the United States Government, the denominational 
problem would be solved. For he would be learning not merely 
the story of his own group, but the story of all the other groups 
from “Daniel’s” and “Plymouth Brethren VI” to Roman Catholi- 
cism. Anyway, a course on the story of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America is just as necessary as one on 
denominationalism. At the larger theological seminaries, en- 
dowed lectureships upon the different denominations should be 
increased. 

Ill. We come to the matter of cultural background. How 
did the Bishop of London describe the Pilgrims? “Instructed by 
guides fit for them, cobblers, tailors, felt-makers and such-like 
trash.” And Professor Beard refers to them as “petty farmers, 
laborers and artisans, rather than gentlemen, yeomen and mer- 
chants with funds to risk in importing servants and slaves.” From 
1620 to 1890 there was a frontier here and the folks back home 
always despised those a few miles away. When Hooker moved to 
Connecticut he had to defend his group against the aspersions of 
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Boston. The Yale captain telegraphed, “May the best team win,” 
but the Harvard captain said, “May the better team win.” 

Ministers of the last generation whose salaries never reached 
above nine hundred dollars per annum succeeded in sending their 
children to college and university and seminary. 

The real question here is: How many relatively unpolished 
persons are being rescued from short cuts by way of Bible schools 
and given at least some education? The remedial work of the 
seminaries is tremendous. We need a comparison between cul- 
tural backgrounds of seminary students and Bible students and 
also a comparison between the culture of the matriculant and the 
graduate. Moreover, our seminaries reflect the denominational 
situation. Seminaries too far removed from the culture of their 
constituency come under suspicion. 

IV. On reading the section devoted to educational back- 
ground, I picked up a decennial catalogue of the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary and traced my experience with theological 
students between 1908 and 1923. Most of our men come from 
Class A denominational colleges. But I could list sixty men who 
had come from non-denominational colleges and from universities. 
I found that 387 percent of these proved conservative and 63 per- 
cent liberal. Twenty-five percent showed a high degree of effi- 
ciency, 57 percent median efficiency and 18 percent low efficiency. 
Highteen percent showed high cultural background; 60 percent, 
median ; 22 percent, low. 

Then I went through the denominational college group and 
discovered that up to 1912, 62 percent were conservative and 38 
percent liberal. But on the efficiency and cultural sides there 
was little difference. After 1912 the graduates of denominational 
colleges have been much more liberal in attitude. 

Finally, I took individuals from universities and from denom- 
inational colleges and found that some of our finest leaders, men 
of vision and efficiency, were trained in denominational colleges, 

What we need to measure the educational influence of our 
seminaries is a comparison between what men were on arriving 
and what they were on leaving. 

This survey also raises the question as to why it is that so few 
university and independent college men of superior ability are 
being attracted to the seminaries. 

In general the product of denominational colleges, as far as 
we are concerned, has compared exceedingly favorably with that 
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of the non-denominational colleges and universities. The chief 
trouble here has not been mentioned. It lies at the settlement 
end and not at the recruiting end! It is the economic reason. 
The graduate of the seminary has devoted nineteen or twenty 
years of his life to preparation. He is between twenty-six and 
thirty years old at graduation. He may have a career of one- 
quarter of a century. He is in competition with Bible school 
graduates who have had four to ten years training, can readily 
pass the examination of ordaining councils and can live on a lower 
economic level. As long as the higher type of university student 
observes the maneuverings of denominational secretaries in the 
home area and the type of man put in charge of his own church, 
he will not be attracted in great numbers to the divinity school. 
Seminaries must not only invite men into the Christian ministry. 
They must do something about what happens when the course is 
completed. 

In 1924 at Chicago this survey was proposed. In 1912 at 
Chicago there was, at the suggestion of the Federal Council of 
Churches, a conference of representatives of theological seminaries 
at which these problems were discussed : 

1. Coordination of the college course and the seminary cur- 
riculum ; 

2. Proper balance between the purely intellectual disciplines 
and the distinctly practical ones; 

3. Training of the ministry for social reasons; 

4, Standardization of the seminary curriculum; 

5. The informing purpose of the seminary ; 

6. The function of the seminary in the training of preachers. 

May this third meeting at Chicago result in permanent prog- 
ress and a finer inter-dependence. 


Presidential Address 


THE EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS OF THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES 


BY Dean LuruEerR A. WEIGLE 


I have thought it best, instead of a formal presidential address, 
to undertake a continuation of the discussion we have begun of 
the data furnished us by the staff conducting the study of theolog- 
ical education. Professor May has placed in my hands a prelim- 
inary report on the educational standards of theological semi- 
naries based upon a study of the catalogues and of schedule 
returns from fifty-five institutions. — 

One’s first impression is that of the bewildering complexity of 
the situation and the almost complete lack of standardization. 
Beside the certificates and diplomas which are given by many 
seminaries, fifteen different degrees are conferred by the fifty-five 
institutions studied. 

We may think of theological seminaries as falling within two 
general classifications. There is, on the one hand, the type of 
seminary which is controlled by a single denomination and which 
undertakes to prepare men for the preaching and pastoral min- 
istry only. Its course of instruction is usually intended to train 
men for the ministry of the denomination to which it belongs and 
there is no effort to prepare men for service in other fields than 
the preaching and pastoral ministry or for the service of other 
denominations. The organization of such a seminary is usually 
quite distinct from that of any other institution—college or uni- 
versity—and its students live in close fellowship with a community 
life of their own. On the other hand is the type of seminary 
which is not controlled by any one denomination and which seeks 
to prepare for the service of all Protestant groups. The cur- 
riculum of such a seminary is richer and less clearly defined. It 
seeks to prepare men and women not only for the ministry of 
preaching and pastoral service, but for the various other forms of 
Christian service which are needed today. Most of the seminaries 
of this type are connected more or less closely with a university. 
Such a seminary has a much less well-knit community life of its 
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own. It is to some extent a part of the big, rather individualistic 
life of the university. 

The comparison of these two types of institutions with respect 
to their educational standards becomes a very complex problem. 
I propose that we simplify the problem at the outset by wiping 
out of consideration most of the fifteen degrees which they offer 
and centering our attention entirely upon preparation for the 
preaching and pastoral ministry. That is the one vocation which 
these two types of seminary have definitely in common. Let us 
think just of the Bachelor of Divinity degree and the degree of 
Bachelor of Sacred Theology, regarding the two as equivalent. 
With these we shall think of the Certificate and the Diploma. 
In short, let us compare the standards of seminaries with respect 
to the Certificate course, the Diploma course, the course leading 
to the B.D. and the course leading to the S.T.B. 

T have in my hands a careful statement of just what the situa- 
tion is in the several seminaries with respect to the requirements 
for these degrees and I am going to read the passages which are 
pertinent to this more simple problem. 


(1) Entrance Requirements. 


The entrance requirements of the various institutions differ, 
naturally, in accordance with their objectives, with denomina- 
tional requirements and, to some extent, with the educational 
standards of the section of the country in which they are located. 
A few institutions grant a degree of a theological nature at the 
end of the college course provided the candidate has pursued a 
specified course of study including considerable biblical and theo- 
logical material. These few institutions naturally allow high 
school graduates to enter upon such a course. Ten out of fifty-five 
institutions provide such a theological course, admitting high 
school graduates, and give a Bachelor’s degree at the end of the 
four year period. Twenty-three permit students to enter with 
either two or three years of college work. Forty-four specify that 
candidates for the B.D. degree must have a college degree, and, 
presumably, that they must have this degree on entering the insti- 
tution. The only modification here is that there is a certain num- 
ber of institutions which have a working arrangement with some 
one or more colleges or universities whereby the work of the senior 
year in college and the junior year in seminary is telescoped, 
making a possible six-year combination for the B.A. and B.D. 
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degrees. Thirty-six institutions specify that the applicant must 
present a certificate of church membership. Only thirty-one indi- 
cate that the candidate must present ecclesiastical credentials 
and testimony of moral fitness for the work of the ministry. Ten 
require that the student, on. registration, sign a pledge affirming 
his purpose and pledging his loyalty to the ideals and work of the 
institution. Three demand that the student finish one semester 
of work on probation, with full matriculation in the second 
semester. Only three require the presentation of a _ health 
certificate. 

These, in brief, are the entrance requirements. The semi-. 
naries report a rather rigid adherence to these requirements. 
Thirty-five out of fifty-five say that they permit no exceptions to 
their rules—that when they indicate the requirement of a B.A. 
degree from a standard accredited college, they do not deviate 
from the rule. Seventeen, on the other hand, admit students 
without degrees, but in every case they provide that students must 
present the equivalent of a college education. This, of course, 
leaves them the opportunity to interpret what the equivalent 
shall be. 


(2) Promotion and Elimination Standards. 


The institutions were asked to indicate the minimum number 
of hours that a student must carry (a) to remain in the seminary ; 
(b) to be promoted. I have in my hand a rather elaborate 
statistical table bearing upon these two points. Let me say simply 
that twelve hours is the number of highest frequency for remain- 
ing in the seminary. Most seminaries say that men must carry 
and must pass twelve hours a week. Fifteen hours is the number 
of highest frequency for being promoted. There is wide variation, 
however. The minimum number of hours that a man must carry 
ranges from one semester hour in a term to twenty. Fourteen 
institutions require twelve hours. 

The question was raised as to the average grade that a man 
must receive. These grades, which were naturally reported in a 
great many different ways, were translated to the 100 percent 
system with “A” equivalent to 90, “B” to 80, ete. A wide range 
of grades appears. Twenty-four institutions demand that a 
student maintain a grade of at least 70: fifteen a grade of 60; the 
others vary. One institution gives 50 as its basic minimum grade. 
This is a Canadian seminary and the president said that students 
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who had never been able to make a grade of 75 in his institution 
had come to American institutions and made a grade of 95 with 
relative ease. 

Of course you realize that this whole matter of grading is an 
entirely relative thing. It is one point at which the Einstein 
theory particularly applies. The plain fact is that it does not 
matter a bit whether you say your passing mark is 50, 70 or 80. 
What you will do is to mark men who pass at the passing mark 
and then mark the others on up—or down. There is no use fool- 
ing ourselves into thinking that this numerical percentage is any- 
thing other than relative. It is desirable, however, that this Con- 
ference of Theological Seminaries study the matter of grading 
and reach some agreement as to a system of marks so that our 
records in the future would be more intelligible to one another. 
I see that the member of the staff who wrote up this particular 
section made the rather mean insinuation that perhaps the semi- 
naries were purposely keeping their grading systems diversified 
to make it harder for students to move from one institution to 
another. 

The seminaries were asked further what variations there are 
among the departments as to scholastic requirements, The 
answers to this question showed little. In the first place, only 
ten of the institutions made any attempt whatever to indicate the 
relative rigidity of the scholastic requirements of their various 
departments, though they did make lists indicating that the sub- 
jects commonly known as discipline subjects, such as Old Testa- 
ment, New Testament, Theology and Church History stand first 
in scholastic requirements, while the more practical subjects, 
Homiletics, Pastoral Theology, Religious Education, ete., are less 
rigid as to scholastic requirements. Speaking for myself, I do 
not believe this to be true. 


(8) Requirements for Graduation. 


It is interesting to note that the requirements for graduation 
have received more recent consideration than either entrance or 
promotion requirements. Most of the seminaries have, within 
comparatively recent years, been disposed to reconsider their 
requirements for graduation. It seems clear that the institutions 
feel that it is not as important that the students seeking admission 
should have certain qualifications as that when they graduate 
they shall measure up completely to the academic standards for 
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which the institution stands. To the question as to how rigidly 
the graduation requirements are adhered to in practice, forty-four 
out of fifty-five institutions said there are no exceptions at all— 
that all candidates must measure up rigidly to the standard.. In 
one case the institution reported that some candidates were grad- 
uated whose average grades were below the standard set. Another 
seminary made adjustments on language courses. Four semi- 
naries report that they allow, where the case warrants it, substi- 
tution for required courses. Three other seminaries report that 
some honor students are given their degree without the pre- 
requisite B.A. But in general there are forty-four out of fifty- 
five institutions which report that they administer their require- 
ments rigidly. 

We find the greatest differentiation when we come to the 
actual graduation requirements, the degrees prerequisite to can- 
didacy for advanced degrees and similar questions. In addition 
to Certificates, which are granted by seventeen seminaries to 
special students for a greater or lesser amount of work, and theo- 
logical Diplomas, which are given by twenty-six seminaries to 
those who do not meet the requirements for the degree, the B.D. 
degree is given by fifty-one seminaries. 

The Certificate course is hardly standardized at all and I will 
not take time to speak of it here. The Diploma course differs 
usually from the degree course in two respects. The candidate 
may not have the necessary languages required for the degree, or 
he may have the languages but fail to make the necessary average 
grade for the degree. The educational requirements for the 
bachelor degrees other than the B.D. differ most, naturally. I 
will speak only of the Th.B. At Auburn and at the Presbyterian 
Seminary in Chicago this degree is equivalent to the B.D. or 
S.T.B. At McMaster the requirement is that the candidate shall 
have completed only the first two years of a standard college 
course. At Southern Baptist it is considered the equivalent of 
the B.A, degree of the standard college. 

Now as we turn to the list of institutions which give the B.D. 
degree, we find that there is just one seminary which does not 
require the B.A. as a prerequisite to the B.D. Fifty seminaries 
do require the B.A. as prerequisite to the B.D. 


(a) Semester Hours Required for Graduation. 
There is an amazing spread in the number of semester hours 
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thirty-nine as the minimum number of hours required for the B.D. 
You can see by the table how wide the spread is.'_ Every line 
marks a different number of semester hours required for the B.D. 
degree. While it is amazing that there should be so large a spread 
in the number of hours required for the B.D. degree, we must set 
over and against this the fact that there is a very definite cluster- 
ing around ninety semester hours. Twenty-five institutions 
require ninety semester hours for graduation with the B.D. 
degree. Adding to this number fifteen more institutions which 
require a number of hours somewhere in the nineties (from 
ninety-two to ninety-eight), the total is forty out of fifty-seven. 


(b) Years of Work Required for Graduation. 


Uniformly three years are required for the Diploma. This is 
likewise true of the B.D. degree. The only exception here is in 
the case of those seminaries which have an arrangement whereby 
the senior year of college may be telescoped with the junior year of 
seminary, thereby making six years for the combined college and 
seminary course. The average grade required of candidates for 
the degree centers very definitely around “C” or 70. A great 
many seminaries have the arrangement, characteristic of many 
colleges, whereby a student must present ninety semester hours 
in point of quantity and ninety grade credits or ninety honor 
points. 


(c) Years of Residence Required. Thesis Requirements. 


The seminaries are practically unanimous in requiring one 
year of residence in their particular institution, leaving it possi- 
ble to do the other two years at another seminary. One institu- 
tion requires two years of residence work for its own degree. Ten 
institutions require a thesis for the Diploma; thirty-three require 
a thesis for the B.D. The others have no Thesis requirements. 


(d) Language Requirements. 


Of the forty eight seminaries giving the B.D. degree, twenty, 
or forty-two percent, have no language requirement. The remain- 
ing twenty-eight, or fifty-eight percent, have seven different 
requirements. The most frequent language requirement is Greek. 
Hebrew is second and Hebrew or Greek third. 


1 This table is to be published in the complete report of the Study of 
Theological Education. 


(e) LHxaminations. 


Final examinations for the Diploma were not required in any 
institution. Twenty-two institutions do not require a_ final 
examination for the B.D. or 8.T.B. degree. Nineteen institutions 
do require examinations for these degrees. 





So far my report on educational standards has consisted of 
this quantitative statement prepared by a member of our study 
staff and placed in my hands by Profesor May. Now I confess 
frankly that I am more interested in certain qualitative educa- 
tional standards than in these which seem to me to be mostly 
quantitative. We had hoped that the study would have progressed 
sufficiently to enable us to have more information on this point 
than we have. As a matter of fact, every subject that we have 
been discussing at these meetings has to do with educational 
standards. Our whole conference should lend ‘itself in some 
degree to that cooperative study and understanding among the 
seminaries that would lead us at least to conceive our ideals of 
educational procedure in similar terms. I am very hopeful that 
through this Conference of Theological Seminaries we may work 
together upon this matter of improving our educational standards. 
At the risk of some repetition, therefore, I want to make three 
points. 

In the first place, let us think of the quality of our students. 
I am sure you have all had to meet, as I have had to meet a great 
many times, the question as to whether or not young men of high 
intellectual competence are going into the ministry these days. 
When you seek to enlist the interest of folk who have money to 
give to theological education, they want to know whether you are 
securing students who ought to be going into the ministry. Let 
us grant that there are not as many young men from homes of 
culture and wealth entering the ministry today as there ought to 
be. Most of the candidates for the ministry are sons of ministers 
or farmers. Comparatively few are the sons of professional or 
business men, Again, let us grant frankly that the largest uni- 
versities and colleges which have broken their traditional affilia- 
tion with the churches, and the state universities which have had 
no such affiliation, are sending comparatively few young men into 
the ministry, which is being recruited chiefly from the smaller 
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colleges sustaining some relation to the churches. Within the 
limits thus indicated, I believe that we are getting a Very high 
type of student. Last year we made a comparative study of the 
students in the divinity, law and medical schools of Yale Uni- 
versity. We found that the divinity students are, on the average, 
from three to four years older than the students in the law and 
medical schools. For most of them a period of time has elapsed 
between college and seminary work. Usually about one-third of 
the divinity students are married. Nine-tenths are self-support- 
ing and must find part-time work to help pay their way or else 
must borrow money. They come from a wider range of territory 
than the students of law and medicine. Two-thirds come from 
west and south of Pennsylvania, whereas three-fourths of the stu- 
dents in law and medicine come from east or north of Maryland 
and Ohio. Iam sorry to say, however, that our group did not do 
so well on some of the Thorndike tests as the law and medical 
students. I have not held this against them for the reason that 
the law and medical students were required to take the intelli- 
gence tests as part of their entrance requirement. They had the 
highest type of motivation. They were taking the tests as mem- 
bers of a group of some three hundred to three hundred and fifty 
applicants, when they knew that only fifty in one case or one 
hundred in the other case could hope to be successful. This is 
tremendously high motivation. Whereas, on the other hand, I 
made the mistake of just asking the divinity students to take the 
test. I assumed that of course they would be interested to prove 
themselves as good as the medical and law students. But it did 
not work that way. A lot of them did not even finish the test. I 
do not know whether the whole difference in the results of these 
tests between the medical and law students on the one hand and 
the divinity students on the other was due to this lack of motiva- 
tion. I am sure some part of it was. We are going to take a 
fairer test of relative ability of the three groups in the near 
future. 

I mention this because I hope that none of you, if you ask 
your students to submit to tests as a part of this survey, will 
make the mistake that I made of just asking the students to take 
the test, assuming that they have proper motivation. I found that 
the only way to get our student personnel blanks properly filled 
out was to excuse the whole student body from classes for half of 
one morning. We simply substituted the blank for the work 
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which the students would otherwise do at that time and in so 
doing we got close to one hundred percent response. If, on the 
other hand, you simply hand your material out to the students 
and say that you hope they take it, you are likely to fail. Unless 
the men, who are busy, see that the faculty regards a particular 
test as important enough to make place for it on the program for 
which the faculty is presumably responsible, they are not going to 
be interested. 

In spite of this one particular limitation, the students of the 
divinity school made scores very close to those of the schools of 
medicine and law. Better yet is their showing with respect to 
honors at graduation. This year one hundred and seven new 
students were admitted by the school. Of these, thirty-one had 
maintained an average of “A” in their college work; fifty-six, “B” ; 
fourteen, “C”; six came from institutions, mostly foreign, where 
grades could not be placed on this scale. Seven of these men are 
members of Phi Beta Kappa and twenty-five were graduated from 
college with honors, two summa cum laude. The divinity school 
has a considerably higher proportion of students who have taken 
honors in college than either the medical or the law school. 

Some of you may say, “But your students come from small 
denominational colleges. They do not come from these great 
independent universities. That is the reason you get a higher 
percentage of honor men.” 

We admit this. But the point I am trying to make is that we 
have no need to let our heads hang and feel that we are getting 
anywhere near the bottom rung of men. I believe that there is 
still a very considerable number of intellectually high grade men 
presenting themselves for admission to our seminaries to prepare 
for the Christian ministry. 

Now the question is raised whether we can better this body of 
men by processes of selection. In answering that question, we 
must first realize that selection is already at work—natural selec- 
tion—to determine the group of men who come to us. Remember 
what we have heard here this afternoon. The seminaries are not 
beginning to supply the number of men who are going into the 
ministry every year—not more than one-third of them at most. 
We are getting every year, not every man who goes into the min- 
istry, but that selected group which decides that it wants ade- 
quate theological preparation for the ministry. Selection is 
already at work. Again, we must recall that a large body of these 
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men have been selected by some teacher or some minister, some- 
one, at any rate, who has encouraged them to enter the seminary. 
One of the things that we secured in connection with this study 
was a Statement from every student who signed the personnel blank 
giving the names of the person or persons who were most influ- 
ential in causing him to decide for the ministry on the one hand, 
and in choosing a particular seminary on the other. I have looked 
over that list of the men who were most influential in causing our 
students to come to the Yale Divinity School and I have been 
amazed to realize what a wonderful volunteer selective recruiting 
agency for the ministry we have spread all over the country in 
terms of our alumni—in pastorates or in professorships at colleges. 
What is true of Yale is true of every seminary. Selection is 
already taking place. 

As to whether, in addition to this natural selection, we should 
impose an arbitrary process of selection, saying to ourselves that 
it is better on the whole for us to take just the top two-thirds of 
the students who present themselves, I feel in doubt. Medical 
education is doing it. Medical education in this country has 
become rather a tight corporation. After its particular quota for 
a year has been reached, no more students are accepted. <A lot of 
boys are left out every year. I doubt whether we should do this. 
I doubt it because if we made such an arbitrary selection it would 
most likely be on an intellectual basis primarily. It would be 
hard to do it on other than intellectual grounds and I am sure you 
all see how inadequate those grounds are as a basis for selection. 
But there is another, more important, reason. It would only 
result in increasing the number of untrained men who go into the 
ministry and in further limiting the usefulness of the theological 
seminaries. 

But on the other hand, it seems to me that certain right pro- 
cesses of selection are possible and desirable. I think that we 
ought to accept only such students as are actually qualified to 
carry on the work in our seminaries. We should not hesitate 
when an unqualified man presents himself to tell him that he 
needs to do further college work, and, moreover, to tell him how 
he can go about doing it. We ought, furthermore, to accept only 
that number of students that can be properly handled by the 
staff that we have. I do not know for how many seminaries this 
is a problem, but it is a potential problem for every one of us. 
Our tendency is to want to grow and to feel that just by getting 
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great numbers of students we are making our largest contribu- 
tion. The colleges have learned otherwise. They have learned 
that there is a certain proper ratio between faculty members and 
students and between equipment and students. We must learn 
this too. I am frankly looking forward to the day when some of 
our seminaries will say, “We shall limit our enrollment to so 
many. .. . We intend to have a faculty of so many. . . . If more 
students come to us than we can accommodate, we will suggest 
to them that here is another good seminary to which it is possible 
for them to go.” 

That may be utopia. But I am not sure that it is altogether 
impossible. 

It semes to me that these, then, are the two right processes 
of selection: (1) to select only those men who are qualified; (2) 
to receive only as many qualified men as can be handled. 

Again, we can cease competitive recruiting. We are talking 
here in the family in a heart to heart way. I think this whole 
matter of recruiting is a thing which we ought to take up some- 
time, at least by little groups. I have a lot of sympathy with 
what Dean Mathews said this morning—that it ought not to be 
the business of seminaries to undertake recruiting for the minis- 
try. That is the business of the church. But whether or not we 
think seminaries ought to recruit for the ministry, at least we 
should cease competing with one another. 

I received a very fine letter a month or so ago from a good 
friend of mine—a dean of one of our seminaries. He is not here, 
but he would not mind my telling this story. In his letter he said 
that an agent of his seminary had been on the Yale College cam- 
pus a week or two previously. He was not aware of the opera- 
tions of this agent until he received a letter from him saying that 
he had found certain young men at Yale who he thought might 
be interested in going to the seminary in question and he urged 
the dean to come down to see these men. So the dean wanted to 
know what I would think of his coming down to the Yale College 
campus to solicit men for his seminary. I wrote back that the 
campus was as free as heaven—that his mind should be com- 
pletely at ease as far as I was concerned. But I also said to him 
that I had just chanced to receive a reaction from the Yale College 
students about that visit of the representative of his institution. 
I have a boy who is a junior in Yale College. He is headed 
toward the ministry. His chum is the son of an Episcopalian 
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minister, He, too, is headed toward the ministry. They are mem- 
bers of a little club of ministerial students which Elmore McKee 
has gathered in an informal way and I know pretty intimately a 
lot of these young fellows—all headed toward different seminaries. 
It happened that two or three of these boys had been at my home, 
and, with the frankness that characterizes boys, had commented 
upon the gentleman about whom I am now telling you. They 
laughed at the “sales talk that that old bird put on for the min- 
istry.” One of them said pointedly: “If any more fellows like 
that come around here, I am afraid a lot of us will lose our 
ambition.” 





I confess that I was sorry that my boy and his chum, and the 
others whom I know well—boys already committed to the min- 
istry—had been approached in a way that lowered their impres- 
sion of the ministry as a whole. Of course you know what this 
fellow had done. He had talked of what a wonderful seminary so 
and so was, how much better than any other seminary; offering, 
the while, room, board, tuition and then some. I frankly wrote 
my friend the dean, “I think that before you come down to see 
those boys I ought to tell you that you are coming down to a 
group that is not especially disposed toward your seminary as a 
result of what your agent has said to them.” 

I wish that none of us had agents. I wish that we just relied 
on natural processes to bring men to our seminaries. I think 
that some time we are going to do it. Some time we are going to 
make up our minds that insofar as the seminaries undertake to 
recruit men for the ministry on the one hand, or for their own 
student body on the other hand, they should seek to do it coopera- 
tively and in natural ways of approach with and through their 
church officers who ought to be as interested in recruiting as we 
are. J am hoping that some time right here in this Conference we 
may be able to have a committee which would study the kinds and 
amounts of scholarship aid which all could agree upon, so that 
we will not continue in this business of outbidding one another 
to secure a student. When a student writes to me to say that he 
has been offered such and such at blank seminary and what can 
I offer at Yale, I reply that I can offer nothing. When they ask 
what we can guarantee, I reply that we can do no more than refer 
them to the statement in our catalogue. : 

We are all virtuous at this point, in spots, and I do feel very 
strongly that it is one of the things that we ought, in all frank- 
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ness, at some time, to face. I believe that so long as competitive 
recruiting takes place, we ourselves are tending to lower the 
quality of our students. Let us lend ourselves intelligently to the 
recruiting plans of churches and the vocational guidance bureaus 
of colleges. I can not be too thankful for what the chaplain of 
Yale College has done for my boy to help keep alive the sense of 
the ministry as a vocation. The thing that I crave is that in 
these colleges and state universities we shall get men, and more 
men, who are interested in the church, who know something about 
theological education, and who can, in natural ways, turn the 
thoughts of the boys toward the ministry. 

It seems to me that another major point at which the semi- 
naries must face up to this problem of educational standards is 
the character of their teaching procedures. No amount of tinker- 
ing around with requirements, no amount of changing the quan- 
titative statements as to how many hours of this and that shall 
be required, no amount even of changing of special subjects 
required or elective, is as important as the whole body of ques- 
tions that were brought up by Dr. Sherrill this morning. Far 
more important, I think, than the changing of requirements is a 
changing of our class room procedures. Our whole approach to 
the educational process, our assumption in the seminaries as in 
the colleges, has been that education is material-centered. Here 
we have the Old Testament. We must get over all the ground. 
So with the New Testament, so with Church History, etc. And 
the problem becomes intensified as the curriculum grows from 
year to year. Our other assumption has been that the important 
thing in education is what takes place in the class-room. It has 
been class-room-centered. Now, on the contrary, the actual truth 
is that the important matter is what is happening to the student 
and far more important than what he does in the class-room is 
what he is doing outside the class room. 

I have here some reports on the general degree of satisfaction 
with which the curriculum is viewed by the students themselves 
in a number of our seminaries. We will start with Yale. Out of 
one hundred and seventy-one students there were one hundred and 
thirteen who voted that the general curriculum at Yale was satis- 
factory; thirty-four were neutral; nineteen thought that it was 
unsatisfactory; five considered it very unsatisfactory. At Gar- 
rett, one hundred and eight were satisfied ; thirty-six were neutral: 
eight were dissatisfied; three were very dissatisfied. At Drew, 
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seventy-eight were satisfied ; nineteen were neutral; four were dis- 
satisfied; two were very dissatisfied. Translated into numerical 
equivalents, the line-up is something like this: 


14 percent dissatisfied at Yale 

13 percent dissatisfied at Union in New York City 
27 percent at another institution 

11 percent at another 

19 percent at another 

7 percent at another 


and so forth. Of course we must not take these figures too 
seriously. We find that the dissatisfaction centers at two places 
—with the more conservative seminaries and with the more pro- 
gressive seminaries. In the case of the former, because you are 
getting students fresh from college work who find what they deem 
to be unduly conservative methods which they do not like. The 
more progressive seminaries, on the other hand, naturally attract 
the more extreme and radical students. 

The seminary ought to be a graduate professional school. It 
ought to be a graduate school which employs better methods of 
teaching than are employed in the colleges and, I think, it ought 
to be even more definitely student-centered than is the case with 
the colleges. It ought to be a professional school in that its 
methods ought to be clearly tied up with practice, not any rule-of- 
thumb arrangement, but the sort of practice in which principles 
and practice go together. I hope very much that we may be able 
very soon to organize group committees on the subject of curricula 
and class-room procedures in the various fields. We could do a 
wonderful thing for one another if, for example, our New Testa- 
ment men would sit down together and work out what seems to be 
the best type of procedure for theological education today in the 
field of New Testament. And so with men in other fields. 


EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS OF THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES 


By Prestpent Brown 
Drew University 


What I will have to say tonight grows out of many years of 
observation. Training for religious work has been a hobby of 
mine for more than twenty years. I confess, to begin with, that 
IT am neither qualified nor interested to spend very much time now 
on the quantitative side of these educational standards of which 
we have just been speaking. If standardization is what we want, 
and we want to confine ourselves to the Bachelor’s degree, the 
survey shows that it would not be very difficult to standardize 
with the following things in mind: . 

(1) The B.A. degree should be prerequisite to admission to 

the B.D. course. 

(2) Approximately a grade of 70 or “C” should be sufficient 

to pass or to graduate. 

(3) Approximately 90 hours should be the quantitative re- 

quirement for graduation and for the degree. 

(4) Three years should be the normal length of the seminary 

course. | 
But after we have these things stated in terms of hours, degrees, 
ete., we still have before us the more difficult problem of educa- 
tional standards in our theological schools. 

At Drew Seminary, back in 1905, the suggestion was made in 
a very definite way that the work was easier than the men had 
found it in college. The suggestion was also made that very vital 
problems were being either ignored or glossed over. The faculty 
decided to meet these earnest demands on the part of the students. 
And this is what happened. They increased the amount of col- 
lateral reading by increasing the number of required papers. 
That is all that was done. 

Now the student may be wrong, but he is yearning for some- 
thing. I have a feeling that there is something of right on his 
side. He thinks there is something in him that is not being 
developed. He feels that he needs not more reading, but more 
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ability to discuss what he reads and to appreciate it. We may 
smile when he says that he thinks there is a little creative ability 
in him and that these papers, largely quantitative in their pur- 
pose, do not bring in the sort of thing he is going to need in his 
preaching ministry. My sympathy is very much with the student. 
I think all of you will agree that the problem we face here is a 
far more difficult one than the question whether we should make 
90 hours the requirement for graduation. I am quite convinced 
that we have not yet done as much as we can do in the matter of- 
admission requirements. It is perhaps true that most of our men 
enter the B.D. course with the A.B. degree. But what a world of 
difference there is in their training. 

One of the things which we at Drew have discovered is neces- 
sary, and which we indicate in our catalogue, is to scrutinize the 
college course of any student who comes to us. If he is weak in 
English or in History, Science or Language, we send him into the 
liberal arts college where he makes up the necessary work without 
credit toward the B.D. degree. We stress prerequisites. We 
believe that a study of a person’s personality and leadership pos- 
sibilities ought to be considered as an entrance requirement. Not 
many men get into our institution who are hopeless. Occasionally 
some do. But the point is that we ought to have courage enough 
to turn back those men whose college record plainly indicates that 
there is no hope of their ever being very valuable in the pastorate. 
Transcripts of college records and other testimonials can easily 
be made available to us if we ask for them. If, on the other hand, 
we do make the mistake of admitting an unqualified man, there is 
no reason why our personal insights should not discover this 
before very long and then the thing is to let him go. Prerequisites 
in terms of personality and leadership are important. 

In our own program the junior year is a year of survey work— 
essentially creative problems all the way through. Certainly we 
‘an make greater use of the problem approach and of the case 
method. If there is any graduate school now that has a good 
opportunity for project work, it seems to me that it is our theo- 
logical seminary. 

Lastly comes the question of graduation. Again, I think that 
we need to emphasize the use that the man is going to make of his 
course. I think we have a perfect right to study once more his 
personality, his religious experience, the place in which he will 
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serve. If we are convinced that he isn’t prepared to serve any- 
where effectively, I do not know why we should give him the 
degree and send him out with the stamp of the institution upon 
him. : 

Personally I am concerned about an aspect of the problem that 
has not yet been discussed. I believe that theological seminaries 
ought to meet the need which Dr. May suggests for this growing 
number of men and women who will never be ordained. This, of 
course, does not mean that we must lower our standards. 

With reference to the financial situation, I am like Dean 
Whidden and the rest of you. But it must be faced. The solu- 
tion that I can see is at two points. It is possible to limit the 
amount of work a man carries in school if we see that he has to do 
a disproportionate amount of work outside. It is possible to 
give some direct actual field supervision as well as class room 
supervision of these charges. 

In my own institution the junior is, as I have said before, 
essentially a problem-creating year, with the following survey 
courses : 


(1) History of religion, followed by the history of the Chris- 
tian church and modern missionary problems. 

(2) Bible survey in a seminar which creates several problems, 
followed by systematic theology in a second seminar. 

(3) “Hot spots” in the social order, followed by the educa- 
tional method of meeting these problems. 

(4) Greek. 

(5) Homiletics. 


We have reading courses for students who are especially well- 
qualified. Our seminars for the last twenty-five years have been 
honors courses. We give the student a large place in the plan- 
ning of the total program of the institution. The student does 
not, however, plan his own class room assignments though we 
have no objection to his giving advice on the matter if he cares to. 


‘THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE SPIRIT 
FOR PRESENT-DAY LIFE 


By Harris F. Rauu 


It will not take much reflection to make clear to any one the 
difficulty of the treatment of such a question as this. The prob- 
lem raised is a practical one; the significance of the idea of the 
Holy Spirit for present-day life. But it is of little use to raise 
the practical question without having a starting point in some 
common conviction as to the doctrine involved. And how may I 
hope for that in this day of our theologische Zerfahrenheit? For 
the doctrine involved takes us to the very heart of the religious 
question of today: How shall we think of God, and what is the 
meaning of God in the life of the world? 

The best plan for the discussion seems to me the following: 
to set forth the general position taken in this paper with reference 
to the idea of God, trying to secure the basis for as wide an agree- 
ment as possible; then to give the major part of the time to con- 
sidering how far such a conception of God as personal and as 
indwelling Spirit may serve to help us in our present situation 
alike to interpret religion and to further life. 


I. The Idea of the Spirit and the Doctrine of God 


As E. F. Scott has pointed out, the idea of the Spirit is one of 
the oldest and most basic of religious conceptions. It combines 
in itself convictions that constantly recur in religion: first, that 
there is a world of spiritual reality, not necessarily separate from 
the visible world about us, but more than that world, the final 
world of meaning and value and power; second, that in right 
relation to that world man is to find his own fulfillment of life; 
third, and more particularly, the Spirit is not simply something 
external to man, something far above man, but man himself may 
share in this world of the Spirit and receive its power. Present 
in primitive religions there are many who feel that it is peculiarly 
significant for our day. 

It need hardly be said that this general idea has undergone 
radical change. That change can be studied from two stand- 
points. It has proceeded, first of all, with the changing concep- 
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tion of God, for the Spirit has always meant the divine as it has 
touched man, it has always been indwelling Spirit of God. It 
has changed, too, as man’s religious experience has changed; in 
the idea of the Spirit man has been interpreting his religion. There 
is a long road from the religio-patriotic frenzy of a Saul among 
the prophets to the inner life of him who said, “The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me because he hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings to the poor, to proclaim release to the captives.” The 
common conviction in each case was that the Spirit of the Eternal 
was present. But the ideas of the Spirit were poles apart, as 
were the two experiences. 

It is important at the beginning, however, to distinguish two 
tendencies in the conception of this divine Spirit. One roots more 
deeply in the primitive but both persist to our day. Very com- 
monly it is the former that is alone thought of when the subject 
is proposed for consideration.- 

The more primitive conception goes with a corresponding idea 
of God. It emphasizes the divine transcendence. Finite and 
infinite are sharply opposed. God and man are essentially alien 
to each other. The divine is not so much personal and ethical 
as it is spiritual substance and mysterious power. The Spirit is 
something strange, inexplicable in power and working. It enters 
man but it comes as from another sphere. It is alien to man. 
Its work is sharply distinguished from what man would normally 
do. It is not something akin to man, reinforcing or fulfilling his 
spirit; it comes rather as a foreign force that overrules his spirit 
or even dispossesses it. So, in Hosea’s uncomplimentary phrase, 
“The man that hath the Spirit is mad.” The background is an 
experience of religion that is dominantly emotional and a concep- 
tion of God that emphasizes transcendence and power rather than 
the immanent and ethical. 

It is easy to see some of the more obvious survivals of this 
conception in the religious world of today, as in the frenzy of a 
Holy Roller gathering where men are shouting for “the Power” 
to come down. It is important, however, to realize that it may 
work elsewhere in much modified form. Wherever sacramen- 
tarianism becomes magic and men think of a physical instrument 
as in itself an effective channel for the divine, wherever institu- 
tionalism is dominant and the Spirit becomes a professional pre- 
rogative or the vested possession administered by a special class 
or caste, where men oppose natural and supernatural, the ethical 
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and the religious, conversion and culture, in fact, wherever the 
divine Spirit is something less than the personal, and the condi- 
tion of receiving it is something other than ethical and spiritual, 
there this more primitive conception reappears. 

The history of religion might be told as the history of what has 
happened to man’s conception of the Spirit. That is in reality 
only another way of saying that it is what has happened to his 
idea of the holy, or to his idea of God. It is interesting to see 
alike how early the second conception of the Spirit appears in 
Hebrew literature and how it must still fight for understanding 
and recognition today. The great insight of the prophets was the 
realization that the highest in man was the clue to God, that the 
ethical was the key to the Eternal. The changed conception of 
the Spirit followed of necessity. It is ethical and it is akin 
to the human spirit. Here was a definite preparation for the 
Christian conviction that the spirit of Jesus was the revelation 
of the Spirit of God, which we may call the central insight of 
Christianity. 

Here then is the Christian conception of the Holy Spirit in its 
higher form: God is not simply World Ground. He is not simply 
the perfection of moral being. He is indwelling presence, imma- 
nent Spirit, working as continuous creative power, as the creative 
and redemptive source of all man’s higher life. The historical- 
empirical basis for this conception in Christianity is found, to use 
only the material of Hebrew-Christian Scriptures, in the experi- 
ence of heightened insight into truth, transformed inner lives, 
increased moral and spiritual energies, the sense of vision of God, 
of fellowship with the divine, of peace and courage and strength, - 
and in the New Testament especially in the sense of a new spirit 
of love which was the creative bond in the new fellowship. 


Il. The Doctrine of the Spirit as a Help in Present-Day 
Religious Thinking 


What is the value of this concept for us today? What is its 
worth in the interpretation of the facts of man’s religious experi- 
ence? In what directions may this concept have to be modified, 
if retained? The limits of this paper will make it possible only 
to give suggestions and to indicate a point of view. 

1. Let us face at once the fundamental question: Can we 
believe in a religion of salvation? Is there a world of spiritual 
reality with which man may have fellowship and from which he 
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may take help? In William James’ phrase, is it a “fact that the 
conscious person is continuous with a wider self through which 
saving experience comes,” that man’s “higher part is conterminous 
and continuous with a MORE of the same quality, which is 
operative in the universe outside of him?” 

I am not seeking an argument for theism—that is beyond the 
scope of this discussion—but I believe the Christian concept of an 
indwelling and creative Spirit is a peculiarly helpful interpreta- 
tion today in connection with the idea of religion as saving help. 
The facts to be considered are those indicated above. They are 
not limited to one day or group. It is no mere matter of a 
mystical sense that is accented with the few (though I think 
something like this is present with almost all). It is certainly 
not limited to the emotional aspects of religion. There is the fact 
of a developing spiritual life in the race as in the individual. 
There are great emergencies when men have received unusual 
access of insight and power. There are the multitudes who have 
practised a life of fellowship with the Eternal, through meditation 
and prayer, through definite devotion of spirit, and through obe- 
dience of life, who have expected, through this, help and strength 
and peace, and have received it. 

It is easy to misconceive alike the meaning of the facts and the 
Christian interpretation. Professor Kirsopp Lake, for example, 
suggests that in the case of the prophet there was no experience 
of external influence but merely a consciousness of ordinarily 
unknown depths, perhaps “a sudden ‘coming-up’ of what is ordi- 
narily ‘subliminal.’ The theory of subliminal action fits in very 
well into the modern view: not so that of ‘the Spirit.” Along 
similar lines moves the thought of those who eliminate any objec- 
tive reference to divine help or divine Spirit because psychological 
description of the process is possible, and for whom prayer 
becomes simply the inner meditation of the individual, his aspira- 
tion and affirmation of purpose, with perhaps at most a conscious 
adjustment to the order of an impersonal cosmos. But the idea 
of the indwelling Spirit, rightly conceived, is affected by neither 
of these objectives. 

2. The conception of the Spirit helps us at the point of 
another modern question: Do we want a religion of divine help? 
Has not the time come to discard the old attitude of dependence 
and suppliancy, of fatalism and passivity, for one that comports 
better with the modern situation, for one of independence and 
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initiative, one that faces honestly our actual situation in the cos- 
mos and faces the life task with the means actually at command? 

This criticism of the Christian position approaches from vari- 
ous angles. There is the historical and psychological explanation 
of religion which makes the gods the product of man’s wishes. 
To take a recent volume of T. V. Smith as illustration: In the 
long infancy of the race men hit on the rule: “When in difficulty, 
hunt a person to help.” Religion “is the easy road ... a short 
cut to satisfaction.” A variant of this, given by the same author 
and indeed in the same paragraph, transfers the explanation to the 
experience of the individual: in adolescence, when the discrepancy 
between “the needs arising from glandular pressure and satisfac- 
tions reserved for adults drive us to dreams, we create a world of 
people who understand our needs and who would help us to their 
satisfaction. . . . Thus gods are made.” “Scratch the skin of the 
most liberal person in the world; and if he calls himself religious, 
some germ of this attitude will be found. It is this germ that 
makes him religious.” 

But there is an approach which is made not anti-religiously 
but in the name of religion. Its assumption is that dependence 
rules out endeavor, that there is a real basis for the Soviet attack 
upon religion as an opiate, that the roots of traditional religion 
go down to that historic stratum in human history when man was 
ignorant of his world, both of nature and of himself, and did not 
know how to direct its forces and how to secure his ends. Re- 
ligion, we are told, must take account of the new situation, our new 
knowledge and power and confidence. What is more, there is a 
higher ideal of religion here involved. In Bertrand Russell’s 
words: “If a religious view of life and the world is ever to recon- 
quer the thoughts and feelings of freeminded men and women,” 
then we must have “a morality of initiative, not a morality of sub- 
mission, a morality of hope rather than of fear, of things to be 
done rather than to be left undone... . The religious life... will 
be happy with the joy of creation, living in a large free world of 
initiative and hope.” 

We must all admit that there has been ground in traditional 
‘religion for such comments. There has been other-worldliness 
blind to this world’s needs. There has been passive dependence 
that has avoided responsibility. Religion has often been submis- 
sive and passive where it should have been revolutionary and 
creative. And the divine has been taken to be a magical short-cut 
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to desired ends, sometimes material, sometimes spiritual. But 
when you look at the whole of religious history, and when you 
look at its highest in thought and achievement, it is hard to see 
how an informed man who is philosophic and scientific can write: 
Religion “is the easy road;” “the way of faith” is “the will to 
depend upon a short-cut to success.” Say that to the prophets 
and Jesus and Paul, to Francis of Assisi and Luther and Wesley, 
to a Rauschenbusch, or a Schweitzer in Africa, or a Kagawa in 
Japan. 

Part of the trouble, again, has been due to wrong religious 
thinking. To borrow some phrases of William James, the place 
of the divine in the world has not been as intimate and organic 
as it should be. God has not been heart of our heart, reason of 
our reason. There has been an externality about it all. Theism 
has meant monarchism. So I am suggesting again the help of this 
concept of a divine indwelling Spirit, that is itself ethical and 
personal, as aid in solving this ancient question of the relation of 
God and man, of the ethical and the religious. So long as God 
is the externally transcendent, let us say of Karl Barth, and God 
and man stand over against each other as he depicts them, total- 
iter aliter, the solution is hopeless. And so far as I can see, 
Barth has no real Christian doctrine of the Spirit, for that con- 
cept involves the kinship of God and man. 

Against this we must see that the Spirit is personal and 
ethical, not transcendent power, not impersonal energy or abstract 
principle. If the heart of religion is a fellowship in which this 
Spirit is shared, then we are on the road to winning a real unity 
here. Then we may unite freedom and dependence, religion as 
gift and task, man’s initiative and freedom and responsibility 
with self-reliance, the eager quest for truth, the recognition of 
responsibility, and the hope and joy of an intelligent creative 
effort. Thus the revelation of God to man is not a doctrine but 
a Spirit that seeks the truth and is helped to insight as it is loyal 
to the truth. The answering spirit of the free man becomes thus 
indispensable to any authority. Here, as in the whole process of 
cosmic creation, the divine Spirit does not mean dominance, but 
the incitement and the aid to activity and achievement; the Spirit 
means the fulfillment of the human, not its displacement or 
suppression. 

A study of religion will show how the experience of such a 
fellowship of the divine has united those aspects which have con- 
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cerned men in religion, On the one side it has brought quietness, 
confidence, peace, trust for the present, assurance as to the future. 
Yet in these same men it has meant often lives of extraordinary 
courage and elfort, not only as though they had tapped resources 
of unlimited strength, but as though there had been set for them 
a goal of high endeavor and the inspiration to pursue it in the 
face of every obstacle. 

As against some types of mysticism which move on a more 
nearly sub-personal plane, the value of this ethical-personal Chris- 
tian conception approves itself. It is no mere adjustment to an 
impersonal universe, it involves the affirmation of a great moral 
and social faith, the surrender to a high and demanding quest, 
while at the same time it rests on the conviction that in his quest 
man may share for his needed endowment the Spirit of truth and 
good will and righteousness. 

So far from suggesting passivity, a totally different inner 
attitude is indicated, rather, is demanded. The spirit of truth 
can only be shared by those who give themselves with open mind 
and eager search and loyal obedience. The spirit of love can 
never be his who is a merely selfish recipient; it belongs to man 
only as he lives it out in turn in active good will toward his 
fellow men. As spirit of righteousness how can it be shared by 
men except as in them it lives as the hatred of injustice and the 
loyal pursuit in our own life and in society of an order that means 
the largest opportunity of life for all? 

3. The significance of this concept should be indicated at 
another point, that of the relation of the individual and the 
social, and the meaning of Christianity as a fellowship. Religion 
must be something intimate and inner and personal; “Religion 
is solitariness.” But from mere solitariness no religion could 
ever originate, and a religion that remained in solitariness would 
spell its own end historically and its ineffectiveness in the indi- 
vidual. In its social aspect, on the other hand, religion tends to 
become external and institutional. The need is that the inner 
and the social should go together. 

And that is expressed in our conception of the Spirit, partic- 
ularly as the spirit of love and righteousness. Such a spirit is 
of its very nature a fellowship-making spirit. Of that the New 
Testament gives classic illustration, and the defects of the early 
Christian fellowship only make more clear the extraordinary 
nature of the power here at work by showing the unpromising 
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material with which it had to deal. I commend the article in 
The Spirit on “What Happened at Pentecost.” 

We have still to realize more generally how basic such a con- 
ception of the divine indwelling Spirit is for the idea of the 
Church, and how much it might do to secure unity within the 
Church. The Lausanne Conference showed the place of cleavage 
that separated its members into two groups. The one group 
emphasized the essential nature of Christianity as a fellowship, » 
historical, sacramental, and divine; it stressed Christianity as an 
institution. The other group emphasized the inner and ethical, 
the individual and the element of freedom. May not a larger 
conception of the Spirit serve to bring a reconciling synthesis? 
For in the end both sides make their appeal to the Spirit and both 
are right in their positive affirmations. Let us of the “Protest- 
ant” group remember that this divine Spirit is no matter of indi- 
vidual possession. This is the redemptive presence of God that 
moves through the ages in its creative work, that has nothing 
less than the whole fellowship for its largest embodiment and 
instrument. And let those who would be “Catholic” realize that 
it is not the institution that owns the Spirit but the Spirit that 
must choose and rule and fill the institution. The test in the end 
is whether sacrament and ritual and priestly order do really 
mediate the Spirit to men. The Spirit itself is greater than 
every form and it will always be the Spirit of love and truth, of 
freedom and righteousness. And where these are wanting, no 
impressive claim of any kind will serve as substitute. 

4. The helpful significance of this idea of indwelling Spirit 
may be suggested at one other point and that is in relation to 
the idea of creation. The older theology indulged in neat divis- 
ions in which it separated creation, revelation, redemption, provi- 
dence, and the other divine activities. The whole question of how 
we are to conceive God’s activity in the world must be recon- 
sidered at all these points. One result will be to break away from 
all this artificial departmentalization, which has no relation either 
to religious experience or our knowledge of the cosmos. The 
cosmic process is one. But the concept of an immanent Creator 
Spirit will help us as we try in some way to bring together our 
knowledge of the natural process with our religious interpretation 
of a God in whom all things have their being, 

As we try to conceive the creative work, there appears again 
that double aspect from which we regard our own religious life 
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as achievement and gift, as individual effort and as creative result 
of a larger life. So we may trace evolution in terms of an inti- 
mate urge, a nisus, a slowly achieved order, constant effort and 
experiment, a slow winning of life. Modern science gives us 
no place for the idea of creation as something imposed from 
without. 

But there is certainly something more here. There is a tend- 
ency, a purposiveness, that transcends inexplicably any scheme of 
mere material elements or blind forces working mechanically. 
Creative synthesis, creative resultants, creative evolution, emer- 
gent evolution, emergent vitalism, holism, organicism, the prin- 
ciple of coordination, the principle of concretion—these are some 
of the terms used by modern thinkers to indicate what is involved. 
Two elements are here implicated: one is a definite tendency 
toward the formation of relations, of wholes, as against mere addi- 
tion or mechanical interaction; the other is the equally inexplic- 
able fact of the appearance of that which is new, a whole whose 
nature as seen in its laws of behavior cannot be explained by any 
previous knowledge of the individual elements in this new associa- 
tion. “The properties of the whole are, at least some of them, 


new, and in just this respect are a “law unto themselves and in 
this sense free.” 


I am not, of course, raising this matter to suggest an argument 
for theism. I am simply suggesting that for Christian theism 
this general situation indicates a large and fruitful use of this 
doctrine of the indwelling Spirit. What we have, in Canon 
Raven’s phrase, is the indication of a Creator Spirit. We trans- 
cend naturalism just as we transcend the idea of a creative force 
externally operative. Creation becomes for us the work of an in- 
dwelling Spirit. We see that Spirit in the unitive, the organizing, 
the holistic tendency. We see it as a life urge, an impulse that is, 
however, not blind but has an upward push. The Spirit works 
here too, as in the higher reaches, with the principle of freedom. 
It does not shape and mold, but rather gives the opportunity for 
achievement, for self-creation, we might say. But may we not 
also say that, as in man’s spiritual-ethical life, the higher which 
is ever emerging is gift as well as achievement. The Spirit is 
transcendent as well as immanent. Creation becomes the pro- 
eressive self-giving of the creative Spirit. That which we realize 
in our individual religious experience of the paradox of depend- 
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ence and freedom, of receiving and achieving, belongs to the first 
and lowest stages as well as all the way through. 

Jan Smuts has well brought out, as against all atdeetin, the 
importance not only of the whole but of what he calls the field in 
relation to the whole. And the field is not the momentary environ- 
ment, whether physical or spiritual. The field is the total time- 
space reality with which each empiric whole is in active mutual 
relation. It is a part of the larger whole but it is also that which 
goes to shape this whole. The creative Spirit is then, within a 
given whole, the principle and energy of its achieving life; but it 
is also the conditioning and so creative environment that calls 
forth that life. Along this line, it seems to me, lies the develop- 
ment of a new doctrine of the creative activity of God. 

The crucial question in our religious thinking today is the 
idea of God. The crucial point in that doctrine is how we are to 
conceive of God’s relation to His world and His work in His world. 
The ancient externalism and dualism bears no little blame for the 
naturalistic humanism which has simply bowed God out of His 
world. Fundamentalism, neo-Catholicism, and Barthianism are all 
effo: » to reassert the reality and the working of the divine, but 
ti all suffer from their implication in the traditional concept of 
God’s relation to the world with its one-sided transcendence and 
its absolutisms and infallibilities. The Christian conception of 
the Spirit, personal and ethical, immanent yet always the spirit of 
the transcendent God, giving direction and energy yet always 
implying a measure of spontaneity and freedom, should serve our 
thinking today as we seek to solve this basic question. 
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